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GIRL may go through school. 

preparatory or high school, and 

college, as a plodder and win 
prizes, or as a dodger and barely gain 
her diploma. In either case, if she 
has not been educated physically as 
well as mentally, she is only half edu- 
cated, an unhappy state. The higher 
the mental development we impose on 
girls, the more necessary an accom- 
panying physical training. Dr Thomas 
Denison Wood, professor of physical 
education at Columbia University, is 
authority for the statement that ath- 
letics, if practiced within reason, ef- 
fect only good in women, especially in 
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the ripening years. Under careful 
regulation, from 30 to 60 per cent of 
the girls at Barnard College and the 
Horace Mann School participate in 
sports that include pool swimming, 
basket ball, handball, bowling, tennis, 
running, jumping and adaptations of 
games played by women in ancient 
Greece. 

As scholars, the athletic girls rank 
equal with their non-athletic sisters. 
This contrast to the deficiency often 
noted in men devoted to athletics 
while in college, is due to the fact that 
college athletics for women have not 
been allowed to reach the danger 
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Miss Annette Kellerman, who has won not only world championships. but 
perfect health. as swimmer 


point of over-valuing other branches 
of the curriculum. 

On the other hand, Dr Wood be- 
lieves that women as individuals are 
temperamentally more inclined to 
overdo, Consequently they should 
rarely, if ever, train under the direc- 
tion of a man coach, Standards must 
be different for women, even when the 
sports are the same. This is true 
particularly of basket ball. 

While sports and games of suita- 
bility to women should be developed, 
to be womanly in athletics does not 
mean that women should be effemi- 
nate. In tennis and golf, for instance, 
they should not aim for a man’s stand- 
ard, but for a woman's. As to the 
suggestion sometimes offered, that 
men’s games tend to make a woman 
mannish, Dr Wood's judgment is, 
that where such cases are studied, it 
will usually be found the tendency 
was innate. Women lose nothing of 


their high endowment as women by 
proper proficiency in athletics suited 
to them. 

A point upon which Dr Wood is 
emphatic in the year book he has pre- 
pared for the National Society of 
Education, is that “the activities of 
physical education should be carried 
on outdoors whenever this is pos- 
sible.” The gymnasium should be 
considered an emergency space, valu- 
able to be sure, but not to be pre- 
ferred. 

So much for the academic aspect 
of women in athletics. 

A college woman who soon put to 
practical use the physical benefits 
gained in undergraduate years is Miss 
Inez Milholland of New York. Her 
father is John E. Milholland, one of 
the chief officials of the American 
and European mail tube system, and 
was for many years editor of the New 
York Tribune. At Vassar Miss Mil- 
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holland was captain of a champion 
hockey team, and member of the track 
team. On May 8, 1909, on the annual 
field day at Poughkeepsie, she made a 
new record in putting the eight- 
pound shot a distance of 31 feet 9'4 
inches. On the same day she made 
another record with a basket ball 
throw of 77 feet 9'% inches. 

Her prowess in sport has been over- 
looked to a degree by the celebrity 
she has since achieved as a suffragist 
and an actual reformer in the inter- 
ests of the’ working girl. In_ this 
newer reach of her ambition there is 
no question but that Miss Milhol- 
land’s magnificent physique and her 
athletic education have been of equal 
service with her sympathy and intel- 
ligence for an important cause. The 
woman who had spent her student 
years immersed solely in social-eco- 
nomic studies, not even with the best 
intentions would have been able to 
do the work of Miss Milholland. It 
takes something more than brain 
power, any political campaigner will 
tell you, to last under the strain of 
months of public speaking indoors 
and out, of conferences here and there 
at the farthest opposite points, at all 
wild times of the day and night. Fach 
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faculty of the mind and body is 
wrought to the snapping point in such 
an enterprise, and only a constitution 
of exceptional vigor and upbringing 
can come through it unscathed, 

As a sportswoman simply and as a 
genius in her class. Miss May Sutton, 
the tennis player, is the blithest prod- 
uct this country has vet revealed. 
She was born in California and begar 
to play tennis in her tenth year. At 
seventeen she was national champion 
and by the time she reached eighteen 
had defeated the best women players 
of Great Britain. Oddly enough, he: 
three sisters, Miss Florence Sutton, 
Mrs Harold Dolg and Mrs b. ©. 
Bruce, are all experts with the racquet. 

The fact of the championship is no* 
so important to Miss Sutton as the 
game itself. She is wise enough t 
know she cannot always remain cham- 
pion, and consequently is never s 
deeply impressed by her audiences as 
by the chances of beating her OpPphr- 
nent. To Miss Sutton tennis is a, 
good as food, and even more neces 
sary. It requires remarkable 
sourcefulness of mind and unlimited 
muscular energy that is both switt 
and unerring. It has kept her in the 
open air for the best part of her life, 


Miss Eleanor Sears. a Boston girl, who has a national reputation as an athlete 
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Miss Elaine Golding. who has attained health and fame as a swimmer 


and she has never known a cold of her 
own, or been afflicted with long ill- 
ness. On the other hand, to insure 
the endurance requisite for her ath- 
letic career, Miss Sutton has always 
been careful about her diet, without 
being faddish, has been punctual in 
her hours of sleep and rest, and simple 
and rational in her ideas of dress. 

The result is that she has never had 
to submit to extremes of diet or exer- 
cise in preparing for a match. Her 
plan has been to have a normal sys- 
tem of living and thus always to be 
in training. 

Between tennis and golf there will 
always lie room for discussion as to 
which game is better suited to women, 
Walter J. Travis, that magician at the 
ancient game, was disinclined to speak 
of golf or tennis for women on the 
ground that “he is not a woman.” 
Once this was admitted, he was per- 
suaded by the argument that women 
would rather be critically observed by 
a man than a woman. 

“It has somewhere been said,” Mr 
Travis ventured, “that tennis is too 
violent for women. Yet there are 


many women who for nerve energy 
and muscle are as well able to stand 
tennis as men. Then, women like ten- 
nis because they do not have to walk 
far away into the country in twos 
or threes or fours. At tennis they 
play near the clubhouse and all their 
fellow-members. Also, they are sure 
ot spectators. They say that’s some- 
thing. 

“There are women golfers, how- 
ever, who play tennis as well—for 
instance, Miss Harriet Curtiss and 
her sister Miss Margaret Curtiss. 
They have been playing golf ten years, 
and with a standing we all know. But 
whatever all the facts for and against 
tennis may be, there can be no doubt 
that golf is a magnificent sport for 
women. 

“All points are in its favor. A 
girl may learn to play it, and a ma- 
tron may take it up and get a world 
of good from the game, though she 
never become an expert. What's 
more, I have noticed that most of the 
women playing golf—I mean who play 
it earnestly—are twenty-five and over. 
It saves them from the hothouse ex- 
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citement of too much bridge, wards 
off premature middle age and keeps 
them healthy by enforcing walks in 
the open. 

“Of course, moderation is as nec- 
essary in golf as in other sports; and 
I am firmly convinced that it is an 
excess for women to enter tourna- 
ments lasting more than one day. The 
strain of a tournament is such that 
I lose from one to three pounds each 
time I enter one, and I am not what is 
called a nervous man.” In parenthe- 
sis it may be stated that Walter J. 
Travis is as rare a specimen of muscle 
and nerve equilibrium as one could 
find. 

“It's not the game that wears 
women out in tournaments; it’s the 
extreme nervous tension of the con- 
test. John Ward was playing in a 
foursome with a woman as partner. 
He noticed the play wear on her till 
she was verging on hysteria. At the 
greens she putted the ball anywhere 
but towards the hole. People, look- 
ing on, stared in amazement. In 
order to calm and reassure her, he 
said gently: 

“* You know, Miss N——, you putt 
excellently, but you are not acquainted 


with these greens. Some of them are 
covered with clover, and some have 
nothing at all.’ 

“As a matter of fact,” Mr Travis 
continued, * the greens were all alike. 
At the next one Miss N stood 
in position at her ball, holding the put- 
ter, yet made no further move. Those 
about did not know what to make 
of her. After a long, nerve-racking 
wait, she looked about, saw John and 
ran up to him. 

“*Mr Ward,’ she asked anxiously, 
‘will vou please tell me whether this 
is a clover green, or—or—or, one of 
the other kind?’ 

“That was the end. The poor 
woman was so unstrung she did not 
know whether she was standing on 
her head or on her feet. That's only 
one instance. There are many others. 
So I believe that tournaments lasting 
more than one day are pernicious for 
women, But tournaments are not all 
the game—which is the best sport for 
man or woman, regardless of age.” 

To consider the experimental testi- 
mony of a woman amateur athlete in 
a form of sport comparatively new, no 
better example could be found than 
Mrs Joan Newton Cuneo of New 


Miss Harriet Curtiss, one of the most noted golfers in America 
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York, the foremost woman automo- 
bilist in the United States. When you 
have learned that she has driven fifty 
miles in fifty-two minutes on a circu- 
lar trotting track, that she has raced 
three days in succession against a 
group of the fastest men drivers and 
beaten most of them, that she has 
covered as much as two hundred miles 
in one day in an endurance contest 
lasting two weeks, you look to meet 
an Amazon, not the compactly built 
woman of less than medium hight, 
who, in a low voice and with a hospi- 
table but steady glance, announces 
herself as Mrs Cuneo: 

* To my mind, naturally,” she said, 
“motoring is one of the most desir- 
able, if not the most desirable, of 
sports for women. But they must go 
at it in the right way. Too many 
wish to start as drivers with a high 
power car. The thing to do is to 
begin with a small car, and stick to 
that car until you've learned all about 
it and all about the chances of the road. 

* These are the chief requirements 
—thorough familiarity with the ma- 
chine and full preparation for what- 
ever may happen on your way. [very 
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car handles differently, and I become 
attached to mine just as I learned in 
girlhood to love the horse I drove. 
If a woman has never driven a horse 
or ridden a bicycle, it follows that 
her eyes cannot be trained to streets 
and highways; and to drive an auto- 
mobile she must have sight as alert 
and sure as though she were an en- 
gineer. Besides, both her hands and 
feet are occupied, so that for com- 
plete exercise of mind and muscle I 
do not think my favorite sport can be 
excelled. 

* Motoring breeds self-reliance and 
responsibility in a woman, and keeps 
her out-of-doors the year ’round in all 
kinds of weather. The woman motor- 
ist can always get quickly in touch 
with her friends, can be a more con- 
stant companion of her husband and 
children, and can learn more about 
her own country and others than peo- 
ple who depend on the conventional 
means of conveyance. If for no other 
reason, an ambitious woman would 
learn to run her own car to save the 
cost of a chauffeur and the extra ex- 
penses and petty forms of graft some 
chauffeurs impose. 


Mrs Adolph Ladenberg of New York. noted on both sides of the Atlantic for her skill and 


daring in riding 
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Mrs Joan Newton Cuneo, who has dri 
and t seconds, and who says that motoring b: 


s self-reliance and respo 
sibility in a woman and fills the spaces of her soul with new life and health 


“T do not think girls should be 
allowed to drive a car unless they are 
serious enough to give to it their 
undivided attention. A girl may drive 
the family pony down the street, and 
with her eyes take in every other girl 
and all the contents of the shop win- 
dows. The horse, knowing his way 
and being well-broken, will act for her 
in a case of absentmindedness. In an 
automobile your brain alone is respon- 
sible for each suggestion given to the 
delicate mechanism answering to the 
movement of your hands and feet. 
A woman soon learns in automobiling, 
if she hasn't learned it before, that 
she must look out for herself. She 
sheds the flabbiness of sheer depend- 
ence on others. 

“Women have a great advantage 
over men in this, that they are not so 
prone to bravado. I won’t say they 
are not subject to speed fever, but 


even when they have it, they hardly — 


take the foolish risks 
of men. 

“As far as I am 
concerned, if I didn’t 
realize it, from what 
I’ve seen and _ been 
told, it would be clear 
that I am an exception 
as a woman motorist. 
I’ve won about a dozen 
cups, quite a collection 
of medals and ribbons, 
and the Klaw-Erlanger 
trophy for ‘ The Speed 
King.’ You see, they 
expected a man to win 
it. I got it for doing 
five miles in five min- 
utes and eight seconds. 
Now I am no longer 
allowed to compete 
with men in contests 
under the laws of the 
Automobile —Associa- 
tion of America. This 
may be due to consid- 
eration for me and my 
sister motorists, or it 
may be self-apprecia- 
tion on the part of the 
men. I have my rec- 
ords and I’m fairly 
proud of them, but making records is 
only an accidental branch of the sport. 

“The important purpose of it is 
the health of body and soul we women 
can acquire. It is my belief that not 
one woman in ten thousand is fitted 
to be a racing motorist; and I should 
not advise any woman to take up 
driving as strenuously as I have. In 
two weeks, steady going except nights 
and Sundays, I lost twenty-six pounds 
on one of my Glidden tours. I can 
only attribute to a fortunate consti- 
tution my immunity from any after 
ill effects. It was amusing to me dur- 
ing the Glidden contests to notice the 
great parade of rubdown, massage and 
medical precaution most of the men 
drivers went through at the close of a 
day’s run. I used to lie down in a 
quiet, darkened room for a while and 
let every single idea flit from my con- 
sciousness except the will to rest. It 
seemed to me I got just as much bene- 
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fit from my plan, and surely I had less 
inconvenience. I have never really 
trained to go into a race, unless the 
orderly outdoor life which has been 
my habit since girlhood can be called 
training. 

“No, I don’t know what the inside 
of a doctor's office looks like, and I 
can't remember when I have had to 
call for one. All my record work has 
been done purely for the love of it, 
and because I like to prove that 
women can do big things. Now that 
I compete no longer, I ride every day, 
sun, rain or snow, and I’ve covered as 
much as one hundred and eight thou- 
sand miles in a year. 

* But a woman does not need to do 
all that to enjoy the sport; one of my 
contentions is that no woman should 
let driving become a strain, any more 
than she needs to dress like a freak 
inacar. If it is a strain, then she has 
not been taught correctly, or she is 
not playing at the right game for her. 
Many women and some men could 
never drive a_ horse, though they 
might sail a boat. My idea of a per- 
fect woman driver is the one who can 
find a path down the maze of Fifth 
Avenue traffic and hold her seat with 
all the ease and surety of her rocking 
chair at home. 

* The fear of a breakdown, and the 
picture of a man lying in the mud 
under a forty-horse-power car, twenty 
miles from anywhere, dissuades cer- 
tain women from motoring. When | 
began to drive in 1901 about fifty per 
cent of the cars going out would break 
down. Since then perfection in manu- 
facture has rushed forward, so that 
nearly all contingencies are provided 
against. Tires will burst, of course, 
on the best regulated cars, but | can 
put on a new one, as could any woman 
who thoroughly knew her machine; 
moreover, the good old village black- 
smith, I notice, now hangs under his 
horseshoe signboard the line: * Auto- 
mobiles Repaired.’ 

“ The immediate need of the auto- 
mobile is the invention of a self-start- 
ing device. To crank up is the hard- 
est thing a woman has to do, and the 
job is one that most men would like 


to make easier. It takes both knack 
and strength, and one can tell only by 
one’s automobile sense whether more 
knack or more strength is needed at 
the precise moment. Yet once under 
way, with your eyes on the road and 
muscle and brain delicately co-operat- 
ing with the machine, a woman may 
ride to new horizons and fill the 
spaces of her soul with new life and 
health.” 

Another woman who has found in 
motoring a source of physical benefit 
is Annette Kellerman, though she is 
celebrated rather for her feats as a 
swimmer and a diver. Miss Keller- 
man is also an expert fencer, and 
purely for training practices toe danc- 
ing regularly. Twice a day during 
fifty-two weeks of the year she ap- 
pears on the stage for eight minutes. 
She plays diabolo about three minutes 
and in the remaining five does eleven 
or twelve various dives into a tank 
graced with woodland scenery. Her 
salary is $1,500 per week. She may 
be justly considered, then, as an 
authority on women in athletics from 
the viewpoint of the woman profes- 
sional. 

Until she was four years old Miss 
Kellerman was obliged to wear iron 
braces on her legs in order to walk. 
They hurt her and worked no cure. A 
physician suggested that she be taught 
to dance and to swim. In her seventh 
year her back had become strong and 
all the trouble in her legs had disap- 
peared. She is slender, vigorous, 
beautifully formed, and_ breathes 
health and enthusiasm. 

“In Australia, where I come from,” 
she said, “ you've got to be a very 
good swimmer to attract notice, be- 
cause nine out of ten children swim 
there, and I’ve never heard of one of 
our women who didn’t swim. Swim- 
ming is taught in the public schools, 
and no town is too small to have its 
public bath. 

“T was only nine years old when 
I learned the breast stroke, and I had 


_an excellent teacher. It is so impor- 


tant that a child should be taught cor- 
rectly from the first, because its little 
legs and muscles are so tender. All 
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children should be taught by nine or 
ten, and if they are correctly taught 
they will never be afraid of the water. 
“ A few years later I learned the 
most difficult of strokes, the trudgeon, 
which is an ideal developer for the 
chest and shoulders. The double 
propeller motion of this stroke makes 
it the most effective for speed. 
“When people used to ask me what 
I should do when I grew up, it was 
my fancy that I would be a singer, or 
a dancer. My mother was a famous 
pianist in Australia, who numbered 
Madame Melba among her pupils. 
Later I came to know how many good 
singers and good dancers there were 
in the world, and it seemed to me the 
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line in which I could best hold my 


own was swimming. 

“Tt is wholly due to swimming that 
I possess my symmetry of figure. At 
eighteen I weighed only a hundred 
and seven pounds. In a few years I 
have increased that to one hundred 
and forty, which is normal for my 
hight of five feet five inches. My 
measurement round the chest is thirty- 
seven inches; round the hips thirty- 
eight to thirty-nine inches. My shoul- 
ders are thirty-nine to forty, and my 
waist twenty-five. 

“ The greatest advantage of swim- 
ming as a physical developer is that 
it develops all the muscles of the body 
in harmony. And in these days of 
slim hips no re- 
ducer can compare 
with it. Also it 
will bring out the 
thin, undersized 
girl as it did for 
me. This, because 
swimming  devel- 
ops the muscles, 
and when a thin 
woman builds up 
her muscles she 
becomes large; 
while the develop- 
ment of muscle in 


stout woman 
means she must 
lose fat. 


“One mistake I 
have noticed here 
is that women fool 
around too much 
before going into 
the water. Then, 
if you are swim- 
ming for physical 
development, you 
should do it regu- 
larly. You can’t 
gain fifty pounds 
in two weeks, and 
it took me several 
years of hard ex- 
ercise to accom- 
plish what I de- 
sired. Now I vary 
from that stand- 
ard only slightly. 
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“ A woman should stay in the water 
a short time at first, for about five 
minutes of quick going. Swim ten 
strokes the first day, twenty the next, 
and in three months, by gradual in- 
crease, you will be able to do a quarter 
of a mile easily. 

“In my opinion the best place for 
a woman to swim in America is in a 
swimming pool, for no woman can 
exercise properly if she is all rigged 
up in a fancy bathing suit, corsets, 
etc. And then if men and women 
bathe together on a beach, women 
must think more of how they look 
than of physical training. 

“When I am swimming I seldom 
take any other exercise, except a run 
in the open. But when | am not 
swimming and much confined, as at 
present, | take other exercises in 
order to keep in condition, 

“As for diet, | have no especial 
regimen, except that | avoid meat. In 
Paris | was troubled with rheuma- 
tism as the result of my long-distance 
feats in the water. On my doctor's 
advice | stopped eating meat and have 
not had rheumatism since. I eat 
oysters, vegetables, fish—vegetarian 
food, in a word—and I love ice cream 
and candy. I don’t believe good candy 
ever hurt anyone, if eaten in modera- 
tion.” 

At this season when swimming is 
more generally indulged in than at 
any other, it is interesting to have, 
by way of comparison, the experience 
of another woman swimmer, who is 
also a fencer, stroke in a ladies’ four- 
oared barge and a fast player at ten- 
nis. Such diverse proficiency makes 
her a representative example of the 
all-around woman athlete. 

Miss Elaine Golding of Bath Beach, 
N Y, is nineteen years of age, and her 
interest in athletics is wholly that of 
an amateur. She was put into the 
ocean for the first time when she 
was three, and at five swam an exhibi- 
tion race of twenty yards, winning a 
medal. At eleven she swam in a race 
across the Narrows of New York Bay 
and won by a wide margin. 

“In whatever form of athletics I 
compete it is strictly because of my 
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love for sport,” she said. “ Athletics 
do not interfere with the serious busi- 
ness of my life, which, since leaving 
high school, has been to live at home 
and study music and painting, in 
which arts I hope to achieve some- 
thing. All my family are expert 
swimmers, and in summer there’s 
hardly a day we do not go into the 
water. In winter I swim about once 
in two weeks, except when I am train- 
ing for a race. In summer, as a rule, 
I swim from one to three hours each 
day. 

* Being stronger and heavier than 
the average girl of my years, I can do 
this, but I do not counsel it to others, 
though I suffer no ill effects, and am 
not even fatigued by it. To me it 
seems that for the average woman a 
short swim, and in the sunlight, is 
best. 

“In moderation I believe swim- 
ming and other suitable branches of 
athletics will develop a woman’s body 
and keep her in health. I feel sure 
it’s a mistake for a woman to com- 
pete with men in whatever line of 
sport. How well equipped she may 
be with a racquet or golf club doesn't 
matter.” 

Among American  sportswomen, 
Mrs Adolf Ladenberg of New York, 
has for years occupied the foremost 
place for distinction, gallantry and 
daring as a rider to hounds. She was 


_Miss Emily Stevens and is the widow 


of the late Adolf Ladenberg, the 
banker. On occasion she has shown 
no mean skill in driving a four-in- 
hand or in managing a racing thirty- 
footer. But it is as a rider that one 
always thinks of her, though her social 
talents and position have alone been 
sufficient to have made her a figure of 
importance and attractiveness. 

There is a place for women in ath- 
letics as there is for a man. Proper 
sport does not coarsen her fiber, but 
only strengthens it. Nor does it blow 
the charm from her womanhood. It 
keeps her an active social unit in 
school and college, and impresses on 
her the great principle of fair play, 
which is as vital as other philosophies 
there acquired. 
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Summer Camp Dangers 


By Mary H. Northend and Lillian E. Purdy 


LITTLE friend of mine had 

a chum who had spent a sum- 

mer at a girl’s camp in Maine. 
With wildest enthusiasm she de- 
scribed the “ good times ” at camp, and 
finally urged her friend to coax for 
her mother’s permission to join her 
there the next season. The mother, 
more or less accustomed to acceding 
to her daughter’s wishes, gave her 
consent, and lo! when her child re- 
turned to her, she was a different 
creature. Instead of being gentle-man- 
nered, she was excitable and rude, in- 
dulging in expressions that were often 
coarse, and rushing through the house 
in a noisy, boisterous way. She had 
also acquired habits of extreme care- 
lessness—it never occurred to her to 
hang up her hat and coat when she 
came in, as the wraps were flung hel- 
ter-skelter in the cloak room at the 
camp; and it was equally far from her 
thoughts to keep her room in order. 
Twenty beds on a small veranda, so 
close that you could not walk between 
them, with one small common dress- 
ing room, was not conducive to order- 
liness and neatness; it is easy to be- 
come shiftless in two months. 

So far as her health was concerned, 
this girl seemed in good condition. 
But everything about her indicated 
that the moral atmosphere of her 
summer home had not been of a high 
standard. The girls had too much 
freedom. The leader of the enter- 
prise had the right intentions at heart, 
but she lacked the skill necessary to 


inculcate order and politeness and to. 


draw the line at wholesome fun, re- 
stricting the girls at the point of 
rudeness and coarseness and _ yet 
avoiding the impression of any disci- 
pline whatever. This, indeed, is an art 
in itself, and one who does not possess 
it naturally is not fitted to manage a 
summer camp. A man must know 
and love boys, a woman must know 
and love girls, to be a success in this 


work, for the close contact and the 
personal influence and impress are the 
chief factors in the successful sum- 
mer camp. 

It is the parent’s duty to investigate 
fully before sending his or her child 
toacamp. He should know what the 
moral standards of the leader and the 
camp are. He cannot accept some 
child’s opinion of “ good times,” nor 
can he be led by the alluring circu- 
lars and announcements which flow 
to him in response to inquiries. He 
must get hold of actual facts by meet- 
ing the leaders personally or by se- 
curing testimonials from people of 
authority, seeking information, not 
only upon the moral standing, but 
also about the location of the camp— 
its nearness to a city or town and its 
proximity to the water, its sanitary 
condition, the courses of instruction 
offered and the nature of the outdoor 
exercise or athletics. 

It is, indeed, in the latter branch 
of work that the greatest danger lies, 
since the tendency of boys and girls 
is to overdo. Now, the outdoor life 
of camping suggests innumerable op- 
portunities for sports and exercise, 
and the benefits of athletics cannot be 
disputed ; but, if, for example, a deli- 
cate girl attempts the feats of her 
more robust sister, the result will be 
anything but beneficial. The camp 
that fulfills its mission properly takes 
into consideration each girl’s individ- 
ual powers of endurance and pre- 
scribes a course of exercise accord- 
ingly. The younger ones are not 
allowed to do the work of the older 
ones; and, furthermore, there is a 
definite schedule to follow which pre- 
vents overexertion and insures the 
full benefits of the physical training. 

In most camps mountain climbing 
is a distinct feature of the athletic 
and recreation work. In one camp, 
where no age limits or strength lim- 
its are enforced, the small boys, 
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dressed like the older ones, only in 
track trunks and attempting to emu- 
late them physically, have come into 
the hotels on the way, purple and 
shivering from fatigue. In one in- 
stance it took several hours to restore 
the child to his normal condition. 

Little girls have been seen to tramp 
wearily into a resting place at the 
point of fainting from exhaustion. It 
is easily seen that such insufficient 
regard for individual needs is most 
detrimental—for camps are a failure 
when the attempt is to handle the 
girls in masses. 


Then there is horseback riding, a. 


sport which calls for special precau- 
tions, particularly in girls’ camps. 
Sometimes the girls are allowed to 
ride alone, or an inferior riding 
master is engaged. Under these con- 
ditions the wonder is that there are 
not more serious accidents. The full 
benefit of the sport is not secured, 
since the girls do not learn to ride 
properly. 

There are some camps in which 
baseball forms a prominent part of 
the athletics, and neighboring camps 
compete with one another in interest- 
ing games. In one of the best camps 
for girls, the established game was 
abolished when a girl received the 
ball in the eye; a new game, calling 
for soft balls and “rules for girls,” 
has now been adopted. This is only 
an illustration of the wisdom of this 
leader, who realizes that girls and 
boys were not made for the same 
sports. She attempts to avoid the 
more strenuous games, and to engage 
in those that amuse while giving 
gentle exercise. 

Camps which are situated by the 
water are open to dangers of va- 
rious kinds. With a sufficient num- 
ber of counselors, however, and rigid 
rules against girls going out in boats 
‘alone, or in bathing alone, the difficul- 
ties are reduced in great measure. 
3ut what would the reader think of 
a camp in which girls are allowed to 
go boating or bathing whenever they 
please, and without a chaperone? 
Such a camp has been seen. The 
dangers of drowning or of overdoing 
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quite aside, think of the habits of self- 
indulgence and of a certain social lax- 
ity that such a practice develops! 
The effect upon character is difficult 
to remove. Moreover, the physical 
result is to be considered; girls have 
little judgment about the length of 
time to stay in the water, often suf- 
fering severe chills. 

Of no less importance is the mat- 
ter of diet. Sometimes the food sup- 
plied in camps is not sufficiently va- 
ried or well prepared, and attacks of 
indigestion are the result. The 
healthy appetite which outdoor life 
promotes demands the best of cook- 
ing. But here, also, girls and boys 
need watching; they are likely to 
overeat or undereat, and the atten- 
tion of a counselor is required to 
tempt the delicate ones and restrict 
those who are inclined to eat too 
much, 

The main danger in this connec- 
tion, though, is an over-supply of 
candy. In their efforts to make their 
children happy many parents send 
candy and other delicacies to camp. 
Now, a little candy does no harm, 
but how many children know how to 
draw the line at the proper quantity ? 
A girl who was constantly ill from an 
excess of candy was fortunately vis- 
ited by her mother just in the midst 
of a severe attack of indigestion. The 
leader of the camp pointed out the 
cause of the trouble, which served 
as a practical lesson to the indulgent 
parent. Thereafter her daughter was 
well and strong, receiving a very lim- 
ited supply of sweets. In a certain 
camp the candy boxes are carefully 
taken care of until after dinner, 
whereupon the owner of each box 
passes it around among her camp 
mates, each being allowed only a cer- 
tain number of pieces. This affords 
a diversion and pleasure without in- 
terfering with digestions. 

The most successful camps are 
those in which a regular routine of 
work is carried on throughout the 
day. For instance, there is an ideal 


camp in which the strains of some 
beautiful music on the mechanical 
player awaken the girls in the morn- 
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ing. They assemble at a stated hour 
for breakfast, after which they linger 
about for an hour, singing their camp 
songs. Then they engage in manual 
training of some kind—making things 
out of boxes, carving hard wood, etc. 
After that, at eleven o'clock, they go 
swimming. This is followed by lun- 
cheon, a rest hour, outdoor exercise 
—tennis, walking, golfing, basketball, 
dinner, dancing on the veranda, songs 
and then to bed. Such a day is full 
of delight and benefit, for it means 
something accomplished. The night's 
repose that follows is well earned, 
sound and healthy. But if, on the 
other hand, there is no plan, the girls 
being allowed to do exactly as they 
please (as is the case in some camps), 
there is a spirit of dissatisfaction, the 
rich benefits of the life are denied the 
girls, and there are likely to be pale 
faces and hollow eyes in the morn- 
ings. This is particularly true when 
the harmful “ midnight spread” is 
permitted. 

Some camps are introducing les- 
sons in cookery, a wise’ innovation, 
The girls are taught to prepare camp 
dishes and perform other tasks that 
a real camper should know how to do. 
With it they learn cleanliness and 
neatness, being taught to respect camp 
properties. 

A certain camp leader, having ob- 
served that one of the girls had ac- 
quired the habit of biting her nails, 
assembled her little family with an 


invitation to a “manicure party.” 
Each girl brought her manicure set 
and the group chatted and told stories 
while they manicured their nails. 
Those who were the most skillful nat- 
urally lent assistance to the others, 
and the leader very unostentatiously 
assisted the erring one in smoothing 
her stubby nails till there was noth- 
ing to bite. A weekly party of this 
kind cured the girl of her pernicious 
habit. 

In the summer camp the girls meet 
upon a common footing, and the close 
contact of a life of freedom brings 
them nearer to one another in two 
months than they could possibly be 
in a whole year at college. They sing 
their camp songs, possibly compose 
new ones, crowd in pleasures of all 
wholesome kinds, are united under 
one leader and her counselors, and 
form friendships that may last a life- 
time. When the summer is ended, 
there are the saddest farewells, but 
letters flow fast in the interim between 
seasons, and with the first song of the 
robins the plans begin for the happy 
reunions and the return to the dear 
old haunts. 

The right camp is a little world in 
itself, a social center where everyone 
is busy doing what she loves to do 
and enjoying the pleasure of congen- 
ial companionship; in which the dis- 
cipline is so skillful that it seems to 
be lacking, and the fun so wholesome 
that it unites the girls in real earnest. 
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Vacation Tours in a Caravan 


How Our English Cousins Go Gypsying 
at Very Small Expense 


By J anet Allan 


Photographs by Ward Muir 


O CARAVAN! To travel and 
take your home with you! 
Could anything sound more re- 

freshing and romantic in these days 
of rush and scurry on, under and, 
alas! over the earth? To live sans 
servants, sans telephone, sans ad- 
dress (just think of it!) and to travel 
when and whither one will, minus 
porters and packing, tips and tickets 
—surely this is the simple life, pure 
and unadulterated. Caravanning brings 
its enthusiastic votaries into the clos- 
est touch with Nature. It is impos- 
sible to adequately describe the fas- 
cinating charm of actually living in 
some beautiful spot that has been only 
previously hurriedly visited. To see 
all day the rippling river dancing 
down the valley; to greet the friendly 
trees, waving their boughs in welcome ; 
to imagine somewhat of the ages that 
have passed since that distant church 
sheltered Norman worshipers; to 
watch the sun go down and the night 
creep up; to sleep amidst it all and 
to wake in the morning and dress 
whilst breathing in the good smell of 
692 


Mother Earth—is that not enough to 
entice the weary worker from the 
worries of brick and mortar? And 
even if he be not a lover of Nature, 
by caravanning he can pursue his pet 
hobby under idyllic conditions. The 
angler can frequent his favorite 
stream or mountain loch; the scien- 
tist can chip and scratch at his own 
back door; the golfer can “ anchor” 
beside the links and “ put in” an 
extra round before nightfall; the moth 
enthusiast can sit at home and let his 
collection come to him, instead of 
searching for it up a street lamp, or 
on some lonely wild common; and the 
West can vie with the East in em- 
broidering its tale of the nomadic life. 

Caravanning for pleasure and health 
has become a real factor in English 
society today and, moreover, it has 
come to stay, if the efforts of the Car- 
avan Club of Great Britain and Ire- 
land prevail. 

It has been said “at the beginning 
of things, generally speaking, all the 
best people lived in caravans,” but 
skipping a few thousand years the 
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time is reached when a caravan in 
Great Britain was popularly con- 
nected with Romany Rye, or a travel- 
ing circus, or with the grinding of 
knives and mending of tin cans and 
kettles. Still later, a van could be 
often seen in the countryside, covered 
with texts, belonging to some itiner- 
ant preacher who used it as a pulpit, 
a dwelling house and a shop for the 
sale of religious, and, may be, temper- 
ance literature. But, within the last 
few years the caravan has entered 
into a new existence unconnected with 
clowns and kettles or the sale of cane 
carpet beaters. 

Last summer saw a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of pleasure vans 
on the road, in all parts of the coun- 
try, and this in spite of a hopelessly 
unsuitable season, at least so the house 
dweller thought! But the true enthu- 
siast is not entirely dependent on the 
elements for his pleasure, for he has 
the snuggest and prettiest of homes 
to live in, and, to some ears, the rain- 
drops pattering on the van roof make 


the sweetest music in the world! As 
a desirable residence a caravan sur- 
passes the handiness of even a flat, 
for you can fetch everything you want 
from your bedroom while sitting at 
the dining room table. 

The real charm of caravanning can 
be best experienced if traveling is 
done with as little impedimenta as 
possible, in a light vehicle that one 
horse can generally pull, and with a 
few picked companions willing to 
enter into the spirit of the road and 
take a fair share of the work. The 
freedom from the trammels of our 
strenuous, complex existence is a joy 
to all those who want to revolt 
against the artificiality of modern 
times, and the quickest and most ef- 
fective way to annihilate not only 
time, but the rest of the world as 
well, is to stop all the clocks and 
watches of the crew. Then eat when 
hungry, sleep when tired and move 
on to the next place when the spirit 
moves you. Could anything be more 
free and natural? 


Is this not enough to entice the weary worker from the worries of brick and mortar? 
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| On the road in the border district of Scotland at the famous Tibbie Shiels Inn 
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Yet there is a 
great art of car- 
avanning, which as 
usual is not so 
easy to master as 
it appears to the 
outsider. First of 
all, there is much 
skill needed in the 
actual driving of a 
big, cumbersome 
caravan on any- 
thing the 
smoothest of roads, 
and to maneuver 
a gate at right 
angles to a_ hilly 
lane can_ give 
everyone plenty of 
scope for brain 
work, not to men- 
tion patience and 
flowing language. 
The whole art of 
cooking should, of 
course, be mas- 
tered by one of the 
crew. Chicken and 
dairy produce can 
usually be  ob- 
tained at farm- 
houses, and it is 
as well that the 
foraging be al- 
lotted to the cara- 
vanist who  pos- 
sesses the most 
diplomatic manner combined with a 
choice gift of gab. Also, he should 
be chosen the delegate to obtain per- 
mission to camp, or to get the loan 
of an extra horse on a bad bit of 
road. Another method of foraging 
practiced by a party of Scottish stu- 
dents in the Highlands was carried 
out by the aid of a long stock whip, 
instead of a diplomat. It was cracked 
vigorously while the supper was shot! 
A sort of Tommy Tucker system was 
also used and found handy when 
funds were very low and a change 
of diet desired, for, some of the lads 
being very musical, it was found if 
the organ or violin were played 
at the psychological moment, a 
grateful audience would invite the 
caravanners to partake of hospi- 


Cooking in a caravan kitchen 


tality in the most friendly manner. 

The art of washing up (a dish mop 
is a great tip), not only teacups but 
saucepans, must be fostered and en- 
couraged in someone, and there is 
more than one way of laying a cloth! 
The housemaid, or van maid, will 
have to learn the ways of all the mov- 
ables and furniture in the “ house,” 
for everything either folds up or col- 
lapses or turns into something else in 
the most bewildering manner. 

A small army corps of vans can be 
used, and filled with a lively house 
party and a retinue of servants, but 
that must complicate matters greatly, 
and sympathy can be felt for the dig- 
nified family butler who became so 
exasperated at “this playing at gyp- 
sies” that one night he heaved the 
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A corner of the kitchen, with a glimpse into the bedroom of an English caravan 


pudding at the parlor maid. Some 
caravanners do not travel at all, but 
the van is camped at some easil 
reached spot, and they stay in it 
whenever a holiday can be seized. 
Caravanning from the health point 
of view can hardly be over-rated, for 
it is one of the finest forms of open- 
air cure imaginable. If all the vic- 
tims who are condemned to sit in huts 
in dingy back gardens could only have 
wheels put on the huts surely the men- 
tal stimulus would enormously facili- 
tate the cure, apart from the mere 
change of air. For the nervous and 
overwrought there could be nothing 
more curative than to have to fetch 
water, forage for food, tramp along- 
side a horse through a peaceful coun- 
try and sleep the sleep (they soon 
would) of the physically tired on some 
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beautiful bracing 
moorland or com- 
mon. 

The cost of car- 
avanning must de- 
pend entirely on 
the mode in which 
it is carried on. To 
the owner of both 
horse and vehicle 
no holiday could 
be less expensive, 
and even if both 
have to be hired 
the outlay will not 
amount to that of 
an average hotel 
bill, and there will 
be no railway fares 
or petty expenses. 

caravan can be 
hired for about £10 
a month or bought 
second-hand for 
about £50 to £60, 
and if not travel- 
ing constantly a 
horse need only be 
hired locally, just 
when wanted, 
which would con- 
siderably lessen the 
expenditure of the 
holiday. 

Enthusiasm for 
open-air life is one of the features 
of the present age; therefore, perhaps, 
it is not so extraordinary as it appears 
that the meandering caravan and the 
whizzing motor should rise simulta- 
neously into public favor. Also, it is 
a law of Nature that an antidote be 
found near every poison. 

In America caravanning is almost 
unknown; yet in many sections condi- 
tions for it are ideal, and it is only a 
question of time when the charm of 
the wandering home will lead many 
to this form of gypsy life. The val- 
leys of New England rivers, of the 
Hudson and Mohawk in New York 
and the level roads of the Middle 
West afford just the conditions for 
successful, enjoyable caravan life. 
There are beautiful spots without 
number for homes on wheels. 
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A houseboat turned into a summer camp by simply drawing it out of the water in a charming spot 


Homes Without Ground Rent 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


MERICA is peculiarly adapted 
to houseboat life because of its 
many waterways and waterside 

cities. Thus the harbors of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, St Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Seattle, San Francisco other 
cities, yearly shelter larger colonies 
of houseboats as people learn more of 
the utility, the cheapness, the ease and 
the charm of houseboat life. 

Particularly is the houseboat be- 

coming the summer home of business 
men who need change, but can take 
vacations, as it were, only in tabloid 
form. Two such New Yorkers and 
their wives spent last summer in a 
houseboat. Their expenses were as 
follows: Houseboat rental, $100; 
purchase of second-hand launch, $150; 
fuel and extras, $50; total, $300. 
Without the launch their expenses 


would have been only $150. But the 
launch was worth all it cost. It was 
at once the motive power for the 
houseboat and a means of getting to 
land. 

The party started well up Long 
Island Sound and cruised along shore. 
Stops were made in pleasant anchor- 
ages. The railway was always near, 
and the men went to business two or 
three times a week, always returning 
by nightfall. The work was divided, 
sach couple doing it on alternate 
weeks. Thus, at comparatively small 
cost and without neglecting their busi- 
ness, both men had a complete change. 
Their wives enjoyed it as much as 
they did. 

Those who, on the other hand, want 
to go far away from home, can often 
find inexpensive houseboat accommo- 
dations. In coastal waters fishing 
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An inexpensive floating home in Wisconsin 


“cabins,” as they are called, can usu- 
ally be had in summer. The Dela- 
ware bay and its tributaries, for in- 
stance, contain hundreds of these 
craft that are used only in the spring 
fishing season. In summer glass 
blowers from the West migrate to 
New Jersey by the score, and spend 
the idle summer days in these cabins, 
which they moor along the river banks 
in sociable little colonies. Cabin 
rentals are so small that these vaca- 
tions cost little more than the car- 
fares to and from the West. 

To the summer nomad the house- 
boat offers equal attraction. For a 
craft without motive power the house- 
boat possesses wonderful mobility. 
Tides, currents and winds are all 
servants of the houseboat dweller. A 
rowboat, if one is a stout oarsman, is 
no despicable means of locomotion, 
and a motorboat will take you where 
you wish. But if you want to make 
a real journey, you must follow one 
of two houseboat highways—a canal 
or a strong-flowing inland river. The 
former are the ideal highways. They 
were made for houseboats. If you 
elect to follow a canal, you shall 
move motionless as through a dream, 
on waters ever placid. 

One houseboat party traveled for 
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a month on the Lehigh canal. There 
were ten in the party. The expense 
was a trifle more than a dollar a day 
each, including the cost of food. The 
boat was an ordinary canal boat. The 
women occupied the deckhouse and 
the forward deck, the men the middle 
of the boat, and the captain, the cook 
and the mule driver lived in the stern, 
where the cooking was done. Water- 
proof awnings and mosquito canopies 
protected the sleeping quarters. The 
cabin was the dining room. Chairs, 
blankets, rugs, cushions, novels and 
a piano insured comfort and pleasure. 
Towns were passed, when possible, at 
night. The boat lay in the shade dur- 
ing the heat of the day. An early 
swim, games on deck, walks on the 
towpath and rides in the canoe, made 
the day pass swiftly. In the evening 
there was always music, then came 
long hours of refreshing sleep under 
the stars. 

Another party went from George- 
town to Cumberland, 204 miles along 
the Potomac canal, in their own little 
houseboat, drawn by one mule. They 
did their own work. Food cost no 
more than at home. Thus the extra 
expense was only nine dollars a week 
for mule and boy, and some trifling 
canal charges. 
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One may even catch a dinner from the front porch 


For river trips the Mississippi is 
America’s most popular stream. It 
offers journeys long enough to suit 
the nomadic, and cheap enough to 
please the economical. Food is cheap, 
fish can be had with patience, and 


Photograph by Cora Sheppard Lupton 


A simple. comfortable home that rises and falls with the tide 


the traveler has only to drift and 
drift, and anchor where and when he 
will. To go up the Mississippi is al- 
most as easy as to go down. So many 
steamers are passing northward that 
one can get a tow at almost any time. 
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The charges vary with the distance, 
but are never very heavy. 

I know of one man who traveled 
with his wife from Chicago to New 
Orleans by houseboat. He built a 
stanch little cabin for the trip, and 
furnished it cozily, not forgetting a 
shelf of books. His boat was towed 
through the Chicago canal to the IIli- 
nois river, down which it floated to 
the Mississippi. At New Orleans it 
was sold. Outside the cost of his boat 
his only expenses were for food and 
towing. This small outlay paid for 
a trip that occupied many weeks and 
brought new joy of life every minute 
of the time. 

The poor, the sick, the unemployed, 
the soldier of fortune, all pass down 
the Mississippi in endless procession. 

A Northern man found it impera- 
tive to get his wife to a more genial 
climate. He was poor and he could 
see no way to do it. Then he thought 
of the river. At second-hand he got 
a commodious cabin cheap, and he 
and his family floated away down the 
big river to find health for the gentle 
mother. 

The majority of river-dwelling peo- 
ple are shanty boat folks, aquatic 
gypsies who roam hither and yon, 
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drifting with the current or earning 
their way upstream by distasteful 
toil, and casting anchor where their 
fancy dictates. How many thousands 
of these nomads there are no man 
can say. The Mississippi swarms with 
them. They are a happy-go-lucky, 
irresponsible lot, who find life allur- 
ing, with no taxes to pay, no land- 
lord to satisfy and with fish and fire- 
wood to be had for the taking. 

Many families of a better class have 
made their houseboats their year- 
‘round residences. California, with 
its equable climate, is particularly 
suited to such life; and San Francisco 
bay is always full of these craft. 
Even in more rigorous climates per- 
manent houseboat homes are now 
seen. A number are to be found in 
suburban towns near New York. 
One such boat, shown in an accom- 
panying photograph, lies in a snug 
little cove at the end of a trolley road, 
and is lighted with electricity. A 
second attractive houseboat that lies 
nearby is used by its owner to enter- 
tain winter parties. 

The metropolis itself is not with- 
out its year-’round houseboat dwell- 
ers. In the Harlem ship canal lies a 
beautiful little craft which is the home 


Learning at home the gentle art of Walton 
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of a family of three people. Two years 
ago the father of this family died of 
tuberculosis. The children showed a 
tendency to the same disease. The 
mother, realizing the need of fresh 
air, at once bought a houseboat, and 
the family has lived in it ever since. 
Rather, there are two houseboats, for 
a second was found desirable. These 
boats cost about $1,500 each, The 


main boat has three rooms—a for-— 


ward sun parlor that is frequently 
used as a dining room, a big living 
room amidships and a kitchen at the 
other end. The boat is beautifully 
and conveniently furnished. The sec- 
ond boat “is used by the boys as a 
study. It is convenient for an over- 
flow of guests and for house parties. 
The two years afloat have wrought 
astonishing changes in these once 
delicate children. are now 
strong and sturdy. 

On the Mississippi there are pho- 
nograph boats, opera boats, medicine 
boats, store boats, and floating chap- 
els, to minister to the colonies of river 
dwellers. 

The cost of one of thesé craft varies 
with the boat. Some can be built for 
$13, others cost $10,000. I know of 
two very comfortable craft that were 
built at the former price. One was 
a canvas boat 14 by 6 feet in size. 
The canvas, thoroughly waterproofed 
and accurately fitted, was fastened 
over a strong frame. Floor and su- 
perstructure were made of wood from 
boxes; the roof was made of tar 
paper from an old building. The 
upper part of this boat could be re- 
moved, making it possible to cart the 
craft away on a wagon. Incidentally, 
the hull was far drier than any 
wooden boat can be made, for water 
will seep into even the tightest of 
wooden boats. 

For $75 can be constructed a 
really practical houseboat. Old hulks 
to build on can be had cheap, and new 
bottoms can be made for $25. The 
flooring and superstructure can be of 
old wood covered with canvas. Cab- 
ins like the Newark cost $100 to 
$250. They are built ontirely of 
wood. 


For $500 to $1,000 an excellent 
two-decked craft can be made o: good 
materials, roomy, convenient and com- 
fortable. Such a boat can have one 
big room with a kitchen and a lava- 
tory, or be further subdivided. The 
Sommerheim, which cost $1,000, is 
of the one-room type. It is uphol- 
stered in leather and has _fold- 
ing berths like those in a sleeping 
car. 

Houseboat rentals vary greatly with 
locality, quality and size of boat, and 
the demand. Cohansey River fishing 
cabins at Bridgeton, N J, rent for 
$2 a month. Some of them are 30 by 
8 feet in size. They are very plainly 
finished. At Bay Side, N J, cabins 
cost $2 a week. The houseboat in 
which the two New York business 
men spent their summer cost $100, or 
about $1 a day. The Sommerheim, 
as already stated, rents for $5 a day. 
When a party hires a boat, the pro 
rata expense is always small, 

If you build a houseboat be sure 
to fit it to your personal needs. That 
may mean that it will differ greatly 
from the average craft. If your boat 
is intended only as a sort of nocturnal 
shelter, then you are concerned chiefly 
with its tightness and its interior ar- 
rangement. If you mean to live on 
it, then you need a shaded second 
deck, broad platforms and wide flares 
at the sides. One kind of houseboat 
has a_ glass-inclosed upper deck, 
which can be thrown open in fine 
weather and in bad weather turned 
into a sheltered sitting room. 

The arrangement of a houseboat 
requires much consideration. If you 
choose the one-big-room boat, then 
you must provide collapsible beds. If 
you subdivide your boat, permanent 
beds can be built in, but economy of 
space is always necessary. Lockers 
there must be, cupboards, built-in 
furniture, water tanks and pipes, re- 
frigerator space, cook stove, storage 
room, and if possible an open fire- 
place. Everything must be compact, 
convenient, harmonious. It is for 
you to decide what shall be in your 
boat. 
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The Discovery of America in 1910 


A Wonderland of Achievement, an Education 
to the Beholder 


By Guy Morrison Walker, LL B 


Author of See America First. etc 


DO not want to detract from the 

fame of Columbus, but I feel 

as if I had just discovered 
America myself.” These words were 
recently uttered by a prominent New 
Yorker who had just returned from 
a trip over our country, a trip the 
natural beauties of which had filled 
him with wonder, while the great 
cities and tremendous works had filled 
him with amazement, and he had re- 
turned feeling that, like Columbus, 


: he had discovered a new world. 


But more important to him than 
his discovery of his own country had 
been the inspiration that he absorbed 
from contact with the people whose 
restless energy, tireless industry and 
tremendous optimism has forced them 
to undertake and to carry through to 
completion those great things that 
make our America what it is. 

You think Europe interesting be- 
cause an age of superstition and ig- 
norance peopled its mountains with 
gods and its whirlpools and rapids 
with sirens and evil spirits concern- 
ing which the legends and traditions 
persist to this day. But if you will 
travel over your own country you 
will find material for symbolic legends 
far more impressive than you can find 
in Europe: great mountains, the melt- 
ing snows from whose hoary tops run 
down like milky streams from the 
huge breasts of Mother Earth carrying 
richness and life into the valleys be- 
low; great waterfalls and tumbling 
rivers whose powerful spirits have 
been harnessed and controlled and 
whose force is expressed in kilowatts 
and foot-tons instead of in the terms 
of magic and witchery. You will find 
forests and giant trees that will make 
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the Black Forest look like a new-set 
grove, and gushing springs whose 
bubbling spirits bring health and ease 
to those who drink or bathe in their 
waters; and why should you go to 
Carlsbad or Wiesbaden or Aix le 
Bains when we have Mount Clemens, 
Mudlavia, French Lick and Hot 
Springs here at home? 

Ponce de Leon wandered over half 
of our country searching for the 
fountain of perpetual youth ; but think, 
if you can, of the tales that would 
have been told by the Greeks and the 
Romans had they discovered this con- 
tinent while attempting the conquest 
of the world. 

Our country is the richest and most 
favored on earth and it seems to have 
been strangely preserved from the 
beginning of time to these later days, 
that here the ebbing strength of our 
race might be renewed; its resource- 
fulness and powers of invention stim- 
ulated as they never had been before 
by the myriad problems presented for 
our solving, and its lagging energies 
spurred on by the wonderful returns 
that reward strenuous endeavor. 

Nature has been prodigal with its 
beauties and its marvels, but no less 
wonderful is the sight of what man 
has done with what Nature has given 
him. The Hudson is beautiful, but 
its Palisades and mountains are not 
so wonderful as the great city that 
we have built at its mouth where the 
wigwams of a few half-naked savages 
have been displaced by palaces and 
towering piles that are the amazement 
of the world. 

The thundering waters of Niagara 
are awe-inspiring, but no more so than 
the crunching of the giant wheels that 
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its waters force round and the pul- 
sating of its titanic power that vi- 
brates out over the wires, displacing 
the belching furnaces and clearing for 
all time the air that formerly was 
clouded with the smoke that poured 
from a thousand chimneys. 

The tumbling waters of Spokane 
have built a great city in the midst 
of a desert, and an inland empire now 
flourishes where the alkali crusts 
curled up beneath the burning sun. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
what has been going on in this coun- 
try of ours in your lifetime? Take 
down your old geography and look 
up the “Great American Desert,” 
and stop for a moment to think of 
the states that have been carved out 
of that desert; of the millions of 
people who now live where once the 
coyote starved; of the rich cities that 
have grown up on its sandy plains or 
on the eroded slopes of its Rocky 
Mountains. Think of the millions of 
gold and silver that have been washed 
from its sands or hammered out of its 
quartz! Have you ever wondered 
how the melting snows of its moun- 
tain tops have been gathered and used 
to water its thirsty plains until they 
have turned into gardens? How 
orchards bloom and fruit ripens where 
once the cactus withered and died, and 
tields of golden grain wave over sands 
that drifted around the sage brush? 

Do you not feel that it is time for 
you to start on a trip and begin the 
discovery of your own country for 
yourself ? 

Whichever way the Easterner starts 
westward he will find a canal or the 
remains of a canal running alongside 
the track, for practically every line 
of railroad that reaches westward 
from the Atlantic coast follows the 
line of some old canal that ran from 
tidewater west to the then frontier. 
You will recall that the famous Grand 
Canal of China is mentioned as one 
of the wonders of the world, and it is 
a wonder in that it has remained in 
continuous use to this time; but you 
may be surprised to learn that before 
we began the construction of railroads 
we had already built a system of 


canals that completely dwarfed any- 
thing else accomplished in the world 
up to that time. 

But when the new method of trans- 
portation was a proven stccess, our 
whole people turned from the old to 
the new and for sixty years we have 
built a mile of railroad in this coun 
try to match every mile built by the 
rest of the world. 

Can vou realize what it means for 
our people, who, in 1850, numbered 
only twenty-three millions, or less 
than 2 per cent of the earth’s popula- 
tion, and who in 1900 still numbered 
less than 5 per cent of the people on 
the earth, to have built in that time 
one-half the railroad mileage on 
earth? And we are still keeping up 
the pace, until today you can sweep 
from the shores of the Atlantic, up 
over the Appalachian range, across 
the great valley of the Mississippi, up 
the slopes of the great plains, climb 
over the mountainous sides of the 
Sierras and the Cascades, and glide 
down to the shores of the Pacific, 
thirty-five hundred miles away, by a 
dozen totally ditferent routes. 

Yes, we are the greatest road build- 
ers of history, and no other empire 
on earth can boast as can we of the 
accessibility and ease of reaching the 
remotest corners of our country. And 
that is not all, for having abandoned 
the canal for the railway, we have re- 
built the railways with heavier steel 
and built larger cars; then we threw 
away the original locomotives and 
built larger ones, only to throw them 
away to build still larger ones; we 
have quickened the speed, cut out the 
curves and grades, tunneled moun- 
tains, changed the course of rivers— 
all to save to ourselves the hours of 
time, the foot-pounds of energy aud 
those other things which the human 
race in ages past has wasted on the 
mere process of existence. 

You should really take such a trip 
without delay, for whatever your 
business or profession, it will prove 
to you, as it was to that other traveler, 
a tremendous inspiration for your own 
work. It will do vou good to feel 
the pulse of your countrymen, to 
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“know their problems and to see the 
energy and optimism with which they 
‘are attempting to solve them. 

Perhaps you can catch the spirit of 
America—this spirit which regards 
wasted energy as economic crime, 
which considers reprehensible the ex- 
-penditure of power upon useless or 
purposeless tasks and regards it as 
inexcusable to do in a laborious man- 
ner anything which can be done in a 
simpler way and with less expendi- 
ture of energy. 

It was this spirit which made an 
American invent the cotton gin within 
fifty years after we had begun to 
produce cotton, although the rest of 
the world, producing cotton for thou- 
sands of years, had been content up 
to our time to pick it by hand. This 
spirit forced an American to invent 
the harvester and the twine binder 
and the steam threshing machine while 
the rest of the world was content to 
cut its harvest with hand sickles, bind 
it into sheaves with strands of its own 
straw and tread out the grain on 
_ threshing floors as it had done for the 
thousands of years before. This 
spirit forced an American to invent 
the sewing machine and afterwards to 
perfect its many attachments, until 
today our women do in minutes that 
which the women of the rest of the 
world have, from the beginning of 
time, toiled at for days with wearied 
fingers and straining eyes. This 
spirit makes our people regard it 
not only as a privilege, but a duty, to 
wrest from Nature her secrets, to 
uncover hidden forces and harness 
them for the use of the race. 

Telephony, X-rays, wireless teleg- 
raphy, submarines and aeroplanes! 
In the lifetime of those now living we 
have done more than the race had 
accomplished from the beginning of 
time down to our generation, and we 
work on with feverish haste, be- 
grudging the moments taken for each 
necessary task, that we may turn to 
new problems, the solving of which 
will relieve us from even the lightened 
burdens of today, and make the labor 

of the future seem less than the leisure 
of the past. 


GOOD’ HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


It will do you good to see our cities : 
Philadelphia, an American Berlin; 
Pittsburg, the center of the iron and 
steel industry of the world; Cincin- 
nati, an American Cologne; Indian- 
apolis, an American Leipsic; Louis- 
ville; St Louis, an American Vienna ; 
Buffalo, with its beautiful outlook on 
the lake like an American Zurich; 
Cleveland, an American Manchester ; 
Detroit, an American Munich; and 
Chicago, which in forty years has be- 
come the third city of the world. 

If you go west through St Paul and 
Minneapolis, with their magnificent 
homes, their beautiful parks and the 
famous falls of Minnehaha, their 
great water powers and gigantic mills 
supplying bread for the nations, you 
must return through Kansas City 
whose stock yards and _ packing 
houses are even less of a wonder than 
her magnificent boulevards and the 
splendid architecture of her homes. 

You should see Denver, called by 
many the American Paris, though 
there are half a dozen other cities more 
Parisian; Memphis, a modern Cairo; 
New Orleans, a western Constanti- 
nople; Salt Lake City, a new Jeru- 
salem in a new Land of Promise, the 
wonder of whose salt sea is rivaled by 
the skill and daring of the engineers 
who have built a railroad over its 
bosom; Los Angeles, an American 
Naples; San Francisco, which in four 
years has almost obliterated every 
trace of its great catastrophe and 
proven the indomitable spirit of our 
people; Portland, a new Boston on 
the Pacific coast; Tacoma, a western 
Baltimore; and Seattle, matchless in 
its harbor and the beauty of its sur- 
rounding mountains, which is moving 
the hills to make a place for its com- 
merce, and shall yet rival London and 
New York in the trade of the world. 

Back and forth across the land, you 
will be impressed less by the natural 
wonders than by the wonders that man 
is working on it. Which, think you, 
is the more marvelous, a Dead Sea, 
inert and motionless, or the making of 
the valley around it to blossom? A 
Golden Gate through which the tides 
race, or the rebuilding of a giant city 
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in four years? A Grand Canyon, or 
the damming of its river, the filling 
of a Salton Sea and watering of an 
inland state? A Mount Rainier, fill- 
ing the sky with its icy dome, or the 
harnessing of the streams that gush 
from its side to drive the wheels and 
light the homes of a great city fifty 
miles away? The Falls of Shoshone, 
or the tremendous dam that has just 
been built which will furnish power 
enough to run a state, and store water 
enough to change its climate ? 

Until you have seen it, you will 
find it impossible to believe what ir- 
rigation and water powers are doing 
for our country. The watercourses 
whose flow ranged from the floods of 
spring to the trickling stream of sum- 
mer have been dammed, their tor- 
rents caught and conserved while the 
overflow is transformed into power. 
Ditches spring out of hillsides and 
course along the edges of the plains 
which are dotted with comfortable 
homes, grazing flocks and herds, new- 
set orchards and growing fields. 

Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, have 
become shippers of wheat, and the 
great ranges that were formeriy con- 
sidered worthless except for grazing 
purposes, and that sold for a dollar 
or two an acre, are being cut up into 
gardens and sell for one hundred dol- 
lars an acre and upward. Cities and 
towns without a single chimney or 
smokestack fill valleys whose air is 
unsoiled by any trace of smoke or 
the slightest particle of soot, all of 
them lighted and all their factories 
operated by water that formerly ran 
to waste. 

Such a trip will cause you to recast 
some of your opinions, and you will 
find it impossible thereafter to judge 
things from your former narrow point 
of view. We are all ardent conser- 
vationists, particularly if we have no 
forests to be turned into money by 
cutting them down and do not need to 
develop some nearby water power to 
compensate for a local lack of coal. 
But when you have seen the country 
in which the timber stands you will 
wonder whether or not it is conser- 
vation to close the lands to entry and 


keep it at wild-land values, and you 
will doubt whether it is waste to give 
labor to thousands by turning the 
timber into lumber worth ten times 
as much while making the land that 
is cleared worth ten times what it was 
before. When you have looked on 
the valleys that stand empty and un- 
settled for want of the power to de 
velop them you will not be willing to 
say that it is conservation to let the 
water run 07 as it has for ages with- 
out turning a wheel, or that it is waste 
to harness it and put it to work and 
then let it run on in undiminished vol 
ume to water the valleys below. 

If you have not already discovered 
America, start now, for it will 
broaden your mind, soften your po- 
litical prejudices and teach you some 
economic truths that younever thought 
of before. It will relieve you from 
the pressure of those who, trans- 
planted from Europe to our nearest 
shores, are still without the courage 
or the will to go on farther into the 
open and create for themselves; the 
sight of the men who have been doing 
things and who are still so intent on 
their tasks that they have no time to 
listen to the great mob of malcon- 
tents who have followed them from 
the Old World into the parts of the 
New that they have made habitable, 
will reveal to you as never before the 
spirit that has made our America ; the 
spirit that preferred to do things in- 
stead of plundering men; that pre- 
ferred to come here and make the 
New for one’s self rather than to stay 
in the Old World and compete with 
others for what there was there; the 
spirit that sought relief from the 
heart-breaking competition of indus- 
trial life in the easier competition with 
Nature in a New World. 

When you see for yourself our 
conquest of Nature, you will realize 
why the ghosts that palsied other 
races have lost their power over us. 
We shall have no castles, because our 
country has been built up in a time 
when castles have been outgrown, and 
we shall have no ruins because our 
civilization looks to the future and 
not to the past. 
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Traveling in Europe with Children 


By G. T. L. 


EFORE crossing the ocean with 

our family of four, including two 

children of four and six years, I 
read every book | could find upon 
travel, but found little concerning 
children, their diet and other practi- 
cal hints a mother wants to know. 
Friends advised leaving the children 
at home, saying they would be hap- 
pier. 

Since being constantly “on the 
wing,” however, for several months, 
and finding everything exceeding my 
expectations, I would like to ease the 
minds of othet mothers about to take 
a foreign trip. 

First and foremost, don’t dress 
yourself or children in the favorite 
blue serge. Everything is frescoed 
and interiors and exteriors rub off 
easily. My children had dark-blue 
galatea suits, and throughout Italy 
these looked as if they had played in 
a flour barrel. Two or three times a 
day these, and the blue serges, had 
to be vigorously brushed. The chil- 
dren always acquired a coat of white 
in art galleries, leaning against pillars, 
and out-of-doors they climbed fres- 
coed fences. The dust of Italy is 
light and powdery and rain is scarce, 
so dusty drives must be expected. 

I would advise wool suits of light- 
colored, medium-weight homespun, 
and wash suits of any strong material, 
not too light nor too dark, like 
fine brown-and-white checked goods. 
Straw hats and sandals can be bought 
throughout Europe, but the best-wear- 
ing shoes over there are of English 
and German make. I find black 
stockings have the same affinity for 
frescoes, and strong tan American 
stockings have proved most service- 
able. Have two pairs of side straps 
for each child and a good supply of 
knit cotton underwear. The shops are 
so highly specialized that one wastes 
much time, when a stranger, hunting 
for such things. I found it well not 


to go into a shop unless I saw what 
I wanted in the windows or show 
cases, and if plainly marked with the 
price so much the better. In the 
stores they have the delightful custom 
of giving children small toys, espe- 
cially in Germany. Shoe laces might 
as well be brought from home, as 
those we buy are of American make. 
For nightgowns I like outing flannel, 
for the evenings are cool, even in 
Italy. Have a pair of knit slippers 
for each child, for the floors are usu- 
ally tiled and our children romp about 
before their baths every morning. 

When leaving the hotel for a day’s 
or half day’s excursion, carry a large 
cloth bag. (Ours is a green broad- 
cloth lawyer’s bag.) In this have a 
pair of American rubbers for each 
member of the party, a full-sized fold- 
ing cup. You can get goat’s milk 
fresh for a few cents a glass through- 
out Italy. 

Sweaters are useful, but these and 
the rubbers one hardly needs in 
Italy, while in Switzerland, Austria 
and Germany, it is not safe to be 
without them, as the changes are 
sudden. Have also a sponge bag, a 
small cake of soap, a rubber sponge 
and a roll of pieces of old linen, about 
eight inches square. These pieces 
can be thrown away, and are invalu- 
able in keeping busy little hands and 
bare knees in order. 

Other conveniences for long rail- 
way journeys are two tan towels, 
pinned over the seats where the chil- 
dren play, and papers on the floor 
under their feet. Lavender salts or 
a bottle of spirits of camphor also 
are desirable. The latter are neces- 
sary on the trip from Florence to 
Venice, where, on account of many 
tunnels, coal gas pours into the com- 
partments. 

To do away with confusion, I have 
in our suit cases two linen bags for 
each member of the family, with their 
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names embroidered on them. In 
one stockings and shoes are snugly 
packed, and in the other underwear 
and handkerchiefs. 

We also have one grip packed for 
cool weather, with complete wool gar- 
ments for each, high shoes, overcoats, 
caps, mittens, a hot water bottle, a 
spirit lamp and a medicine case. The 
latter is not needed, as everything in 
that line can be bought in Europe. 
This was prepared for the ocean 
voyage. 

[ have white suits and shoes for my 
children to wear to Sunday dinners 
and afternoon concerts, but on a short 
trip these would not be necessary. 

At almost every important stop 
they sell mineral water, fruits, sand- 
wiches and hard-boiled eggs. Small, 
straw-covered flasks of red and white 
wine are sold at Italian depots, just 
as beer is sold with hot frankfurters 
at the Austrian and German stations. 
Boys bring these things to the win- 
dows of the compartments. Sweet 
chocolate in packages is to be found 
everywhere, even in the smallest 
towns, and as this is nourishing, our 
children, when on excursions, often 
make a meal of it, with bread, fruit 
and mineral water. 

Boys’ suitsare stylish, well made and 
low priced in Germany, while the em- 
broidered garments for little girls and 
babies are inexpensive and beautiful. 
Hats, in exquisite shades, can be 
bought at the hat market in Florence 
of horse hair and soft-woven straw, 
from twenty cents to two dollars each. 
We brought a good supply of boric 
acid for our eyes, as so much sight- 
seeing tires them. As for soap, the 
old home favorites can be had, but 
are twice as much in price. One need 
not bring socks, as all the children 
here wear them, and they are sold in 
endless colorings. The little girls 


wear very short skirts, and dolls in 
carriages are their favorite toys. The 
boys wear their hair cut close, even 
the baby boys of two and three years; 
and the full Russian trousers are giv- 
ing way in favor to those tight to 
flannel 
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trousers are laced in the back at the 
waist. The European children of the 
higher classes are very well be- 
haved, and as mine are at an imita- 
tive age this proves an unexpected 
blessing. They have learned to shake 
hands, to bow, and want gloves and 
walking sticks. 

I noticed, especially in Germany, 
that a parent's “ No” means “ No;” 
there is usually no coaxing after the 
final word has been given. A German 
lady said apologetically to me when 
a child was having a tantrum in pub- 
lic: * He has not been educated. His 
mother is a weak character.” This is 
the way they look at it. 

Traveling with children, if they 
have sufficient sleep and have learned 
self-control, is far easier than one 
would imagine. Of course they must 
be properly looked after and their 
diet carefully watched. There is 
much to interest them, and ours have 
enjoyed every day to the utmost. 
For instance, the toys, especially in 
and near Nuremberg, are shown in 
delightful variety, at low prices, and 
we buy only those easily packed. 
These amuse them on trains and at 
hotels on rainy days. The choco- 
late toys are also very popular in 
Europe. 

The parks make fine playgrounds, 
and are kept in perfect condition. 
There are band concerts in these sev- 
eral times a week. The ponds are 
teeming with goldfish; birds and 
pigeons are ever ready to be fed, and 
in one of the many lovely public gar- 
dens a load of sand can usually be 
found. Sand toys are sold every- 
where, in fish net bags, to throw over 
the shoulder. In Italy the children 
ride in gayly decked carriages behind 
the park goats, gather red poppies 
in the vineyards or chase lively little 
lizards over fences and walls. There 
is the delight of racing down moun- 
tain paths and resting in old castle 
moats along the Rhine, Danube and 
Necker valleys, and gathering hand- 
fuls of bluebells and wild parsnip 
blossoms. There are kittens and pup- 
pies to be petted in every land. 
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Life in the “Pensions” of Europe 


The Inexpensive but Comfortable Boarding Houses Which 
Make Foreign Travel Possible for Persons of Small Means 


By Katherine W. Miner 


AR you going to take your first 
trip abroad, and do you wish to 
combine comfort with the least 
possible expenditure, as so many 
Americans do? The trip, if taken 
with the knowledge that all the ready 
means at your disposal are being 
squandered, and that it will be a 
struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door on the return home, loses, cer- 
tainly, much of its charm. 

To spend a comfortable summer 
economically abroad is easier than 
to do so in this country. The unini- 
tiated ask why, and many who have 
bustled through much hurried foreign 
travel may laugh at the idea. But 
“things are not always what they 
seem,” and laugh scoffers ever so 
loudly, the last laugh is that of the 
one who knows how to accomplish 
his end. 

Boarding houses differ somewhat 
in price, according to the country in 
which you find them. About five 
shillings was the cost of living for 
each day on English soil. A rural 
English boarding house door may 
often be opened by the lady of the 
house, though it is usually the neat, 
rosy-cheeked maid in her white be- 
frilled apron who shows you directly 
into the little parlor, which is yours 
for the taking, together with the 
dainty bedroom overhead. 

The parlor serves for your living 
room, except at meal hours, when the 
little maid clears the center table and 
spreads the white linen, serving up for 
you, as if you were in the privacy of 
your own home, the well-cooked din- 
ner of soup, a leg of lamb, perhaps, 
two vegetables and afterward the 
pudding. For breakfast may be found 
huge, ripe, red strawberries served on 
their green leaves, a bit of fish or 
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bacon, and the tea. A very few words 
of appreciation, and your landlady 
will be showing you unusual cour- 
tesies, too—some of her rare old fur- 
niture or treasured bits of old silver. 

There is often a wee garden with 
its old-fashioned flowers, and some- 
times a grape arbor, though fruit in 
England is not plentiful. 

At times one comes on an English 
boarding house where there may be 
a number of “ guests ” and all dine at 
one table. In Leamington I remem- 
ber one of this kind, run by two 
ladies. One hostess sat at one end 
of the table, and the other opposite. 
One carved the meats and one served 
the puddings ; and here they had four 
different kinds of puddings each 
night, and you might have any one, 
or some of all. Need one say more? 
The place had two parlors, as well 
as a small sun room opening out into 
a conservatory filled with grapes, and 
there was a large back lawn whose 
comfortable chairs tempted one to sit 
under the trees and take one’s ease 
instead of tramping in the heat sight- 
seeing. 

In great contrast to the spacious- 
ness of this place was a tiny little 
place in old Oxford, which boasted 
belonging to the wonderful Magdalen 
College property. What importance 
one felt in staying there, even if it 
was the smallest house he was ever 
in! Standing on the lowest step, my 
good husband could reach the top of 
the stairs leading to the second story. 
Our parlor-dining room was flush 
with the sidewalk, with only the win- 
dow curtains to screen the dinner 
table from the gaze of the casual 
passer-by—one might feel a Johnson- 
ian satisfaction in being in close touch 
with humanity and what was going on 
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in the place! But what service there 
was and what attention paid to the 
comfort by the never-wearying little 
housekeeper ! 

In London, of course, more form 
and ceremony is observed. A butler 
opens the door, but you'll find that 
he is not only head of the dining 
room, but also ready to help with your 
trunks and call the cabby and say 
“thank you ” whether you’ve accepted 
any of his offers of service or not. 
There is no one so well-trained or 
obliging as the English servant. Your 
dinner is served at small tables, and 
you had to be in time, at the place 
where we stayed, to get the soup 
course. Nothing was kept waiting, 
and everything served was hot and 
delicious. Contrary to the American 
custom, the culinary department ad- 
vertised itself by no greeting whiffs 
of preparation on one’s afternoon 
entrance. Every day at five tea was 
served in the drawing room. 

The cost, you cry—the cost is the 
thing! Does it sound expensive to 
you? Well, people do more for you 
for nothing in England ; they have not 
learned to get all they can out of 
everybody. Might we not be more 
like them, to our own good? About, 
as was said before, five- shillings was 
the cost .of living for each day on 
English soil. It did, in London, run 
as high as one dollar and thirty cents, 
_ but in northern England it was as low 

as eighty cents. Never, in good 
American coin, did the expenditure 
reach the high-water mark of ten dol- 
lars a week. What would such prices 
bring in our own land but second- 
class accommodations ? 

In Wales was a little house where 
two rooms and service was given. 
The marketing was done at your own 
will and fancy. With your supplies 
of fresh eggs, chickens and butter 
the landlady cooked and served your 
dinner, and carefully hoarded the 


leftovers for your next meal. Hon- 
esty, thy name is Welshman! Here 
we lived for seven dollars a 


week. 
To those who have not been abroad 
the word pension conveys little real 


meaning. The hurried traveler, too, 
knows very little of these unique 
lodging places. Both simply accept 
the term as the foreign expression for 
the good, old-fashioned, American 
boarding house. We all know too 
well what that stands for. Who has 
not, at some time or other, been ush- 
ered up steep stairs to a third-story 
back hall bedroom, about big enough 
for the bed, bureau, chair, table and 
your trunk, but with difficulty accom- 
modating yourself also? As to the 
parlor and dining. room, the same ad- 
vance notice of dinner—cabbage or 
Brussels sprouts—always fills the 
halls to greet your afternoon entrance. 
There are indeed a few delightful ex- 
ceptions; but, as a rule, a boarding 
house is a boarding house the world 
over. 

Well, then, a pension isn’t a board- 
ing house. It’s a place where you 
live in comfort, nay, even luxury, and 
feel thankful every day that you are 
permitted to spend another in such 
surroundings. At least, such has been 
my experience. Of course there are 
some pensions not up to the standard, 
but there are so many good ones that 
the others can easily be avoided. In 
case of doubt, there need only be ar- 
ranged accommodations for an over- 
night stay, and a change the next 
morning can be readily made if all is 
not satisfactory. 

The continental pension proprietor 
is a far call from the simple British 
landlord. Here, the American wit is 
needed. For as much as he can 
“stick ” you, the old Italian bargains. 
However, if you know the ordinary 
tariff, and stick to the price you are 
willing to pay, he comes to it, and 
the bargain once made is lived up to. 
You will find that nothing is con- 
sidered too good for you, and al- 
most anything will be done for you. 
The best of the land is served for you 
and in so dainty a manner and so de- 
liciously cooked that even an epicure 
would be tempted to partake of it. 
Fruits of all kinds come after the des- 
sert—cherries, plums, peaches, apri- 
cots and wonderful ripe figs; then the 
coffee finishes a much more elaborate 
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meal than is served in England. The 
pension quarters may be in some old 
palace, up on the sixth floor or 
“piano,” they call it. Marble steps 
lead all the way up, and high-ceil- 
inged apartments are yours, with 
great windows looking out over beau- 
tiful Italian gardens, purple hills in 
the distance, and over all the deep 
blue of the cloudless heavens. 

Sometimes, in Italy, one comes 
across a quaint little pension, nestled 
down in a small garden and seemingly 
forgotten. Simple and kindly Italian 
ladies run it, and the maid wears 
white cotton gloves while serving the 
dinner. The morning coffee and rolls 
are eaten under the trees in the rear 
garden. Italian prices average six 
frances a day, but if one will settle 
down and live a week in a place, bet- 
ter rates are obtainable. 

Dutch terms are somewhat higher 
than prices elsewhere, but there are 
very delightful pensions to be found 
in Holland. Trench and German 
rates average about the same as those 
already given. 

In Belgium one place in particular 
must ever be to memory dear. In 
beautiful Brussels, the second Paris, 
we came across it. Seven separate 
bouquets of wonderful jack roses 
made a line down the center of the 
dinner table. After dinner, coffee was 
served in the back garden, which was 
lighted by Japanese lanterns, strung 
from tree to tree. 


People were always sociably inclined 
in those gala surroundings, for ic 
seemed, indeed, a fete at which we 
were all privileged guests. And in 
each new guest the kind hostess took 
a personal interest and brought out 
plans of the city, telling just what 
to do and what not; she was a lady 
of authority. We found out that she 
had taught in an American institu- 
tion, at one time. She kept herself 
in training. But you did not have to 
do just what you were told, and so 
had the advantage of information and 
then following your own sweet will— 
a situation different from that of 
teacher and pupil, and perhaps more 
calculated for inspiring instantaneous 
mutual regard. We liked our frau- 
lein most heartily, and what wonder- 
ful results she gave us for only six 
francs a day! 

Of such is the European pension. 
For about eight dollars a week, one 
has luxury, but I do not call by that 
name bell boys and elevators and 
menu cards and telephones. Give me 
peace and quiet, with an air of old- 
world comfort and, too, a bit of the 
unusual. It’s in the bargaining and 
talking, face to face, with these 
smaller pension proprietors that one 
learns of the real country and its 
ways. A trip abroad always has 
vast possibilities for pleasure and 
profit, and not the least of its de- 
lights may be found in the pension 
life. 
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Chapter 1 


OHN STANTON had 

f dropped the evening pa- 
per upon his knees and 
was leaning his head list- 
lessly against the corner 
of the car window. He was tired, with 
the fatigue of a man who has spent five 
consecutive, crowded days at the of- 
fice—days filled with responsibility 
and hard work of the most_harassing 
kind, done against time, with frequent, 
hasty glances at the inexorable clock. 
‘He was a little weary also—with the 
weariness that sometimes comes to a 
man when he sees the fortieth mile- 
stone approaching, and realizes that 
so far the best efforts of the best and 
‘strongest years of his life are yield- 
ing him only a little more than enough 
for his actual needs. At such times 
the great rewards seem almost unat- 
tainable; the day when the treadmill 
will slacken, or can be escaped alto- 
gether, appears very far away. 

The jar of the train, diminishing 
speed, and an unintelligible bark at 
the door from the brakeman brought 
him rather heavily to his feet. But 
with a determined shake of his broad 
shoulders he thrust his weariness from 
him, drew on his overcoat, picked up 
the bundles without which no home- 
going commuter is fully equipped, and 
made his way toward the end of the 
car. 

The train stopped with a final jerk, 
and John Stanton alighting, presently 
became one of several shadowy, soli- 


tary figures flitting along the 
quiet and sparsely lighted high- 
ways of Jersey Manor. Through the 
dusty and unkempt little public square 
his way led; across Main Street, with 
its modest display of shops; up the 


-hill past the lumber yard, the livery 


stable and the bank. Thence he passed 
along the old part of Jersey Manor, 
where tall trees lined the roadways, 
and where the houses were set in gen- 
erously broad yards—spacious houses, 
built forty years ago, when the car- 
penter and the painter conspired to 
execute with jig-saw and paint pot 
the most terrible edifices that have 
ever done duty as homes—and from 
there he entered the new Jersey 
Manor, a region of modern colonial 
or Californian Spanish houses set 
amid trim lawns, clipped hedges and 
winding roads. 

There was one lighted window 
among the score or so of the little 
colony which he looked for the in- 
stant he came over the brow of the 
hill. It was particularly rich and 
cheery, illumined by a lamp with a 
golden-hued shade placed close to the 
window; and after sighting it John 
Stanton never took his eyes from it 
until he stood upon the steps of his 
own house. It was his practice, no 
matter whether he was tired or not, 
to run quickly and noisily up those 
steps for the effect of briskness and 
cheerfulness thereby produced. After 
nine years of married life he had 
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not grown careless of the fact that, 
if his first appearance created a cheer- 
ful impression, he added greatly to 
the peace of mind and happiness of 
the Litthe Woman. 

But tonight, although he sprang up 
the steps, he must inadvertently have 
landed softly on his toes instead of 
loudly upon his heels. For the Little 
Woman, sitting beside the lamp, her 
face turned slightly away from the 
window, did not stir. He paused and 
peeped at her—at her hair gleaming 
like fine, spun silk in the lamplight, at 
the dainty curve of her neck, at the lit- 
tle white hand with the wedding ring, 
lying idly upon the arm of her chair. 
For a full minute he peeped at her, 
before he roused her, by thrusting 
his latch key noisily into the lock, to 
come running into the hall to receive 
a bear hug. 

“And now,” said John sternly, 
after the bear hug had been admin- 
istered and received, “* you are facing 
a problem. What is it?” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense,” pro- 
tested the Littke Woman. ‘“ But how 
did you know?” she added, with 
the charming inconsequentialness of 
women. 

* Because,” replied John, placing 
a big hand on each of her shoulders, 
“TT peeped through the window and 
saw you. You were not darning; 
you were not mending; you were not 
sewing on buttons; you were not even 
reading; or writing a letter. Your 
hands were hanging idle; and in the 
case of an inveterate busybody like 
you that means a problem. Now, 
what is it?” 

“ John, you dear old boy,” said the 
Little Woman, “ I think it is so dread- 
ful, so hateful, that you should have 
to work hard all day in the city, come 
home tired at night, and before you 
have your dinner or get the least pleas- 
ure or comfort in life walk right 
smack into a problem.” 

* [ realize that I’m the only active, 
busy, industrious member of the fam- 
ily,” John replied. “ As for you, hav- 
ing nothing to do but run the house, 
guide one moderately disable-bodied 
servant, and see that two awful boys 


and one big man are clothed and fed 
and made happy—why you ought to 
face and settle all these problems 
single-handed.” 

“You're an old darling, anyway,” 
said the Little Woman, with a sudden 
mistiness in her eves. ‘ Well, the 
Baroness is coming.” 

“ Good Lord, isn’t that fine! For a 
flying visit?” he added hopefully. 

“You know the Wright brothers 
themselves couldn’t make the two hun- 
dred pounds of the Baroness fly,” 
replied his wife with a _ twinkle. 
“She'll come with one vinegary 
French maid named Celestine, seven 
enormous trunks—but it’s horrid of 
me to talk this way.” 

“Horrid but excusable,” replied 
her husband thoughtfully. “ Do you 
know, I’ve sometimes let my imagina- 
tion picture how nice it would be it 
the Baron were a widower instead of 
the Baroness being a widow?” 

The Little Woman's face gleamed 
for an instant, and then became seri- 
ous. 

“ After all,” she said, “ we mustn't 
forget that she is my mother’s sister. 
And I owe her the three years at the 
convent in Paris, and the winters on 
the Riviera, and the summers in the 
Tyrol, or Kent, and oh, so many lovely 
things.” 

“She’s welcome here for being 
good to you,” replied John simply. 
“Coming soon?” 

“Why, John, she’s coming tonight,” 
cried the Little Woman. “* Would 
anyone but the Baroness think of 
bursting in upon you for a visit with 
only a telegram and three hours of 
warning? She’s a funny old dear, 
but so provoking at times.” 

“Well,” said John manfully, “the 
sooner she comes the shorter the sus- 
pense. So let’s kill the fatted squab 
for her and make merry. Troub!es 
all over?” 

“There’s another one,” she an- 
swered with a smile, “not serious, 
but a little worrying. Mirabeau has 
run away.” 

“Run away!” cried John. “Oh, 
no, impossible. Mirabeau is too wise 
a dog to run away. He may be 
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,. wandering about the neighborhood, 
_ but..he knows a good home and a 
_,good mistress, and he'll soon come 
back. Why, that dog couldn’t be kept 
away from you.” 
.°“T won't believe that he is not com- 
ing back,” returned the Little Woman, 
“but I can’t help worrying. It’s 
. wrong, I know, but I’m just a little 
bit crazy about that dog. He be- 
longed to brother Ben; and he’s so 
.wonderfully intelligent and dear.” 

“ Wouldn’t lose old Mirabeau for a 
hundred dollars,” said her husband 
emphatically. “‘ Now, don’t worry.” 

The Little Woman slowly drew a 
pattern on the rug with one shoe. 

“Frankly, I do worry,” she said. 
* “ You see, some of the neighbors dis- 
like Mirabeau. Take that dear, gentle 
old Judge Ingram across the street; 
‘he was dreadfully upset when Mira- 
beau killed his Angora cat. It was 
wicked of Mirabeau, inexcusable, but 
= John! supposing someone poisoned 

im.” 

Suddenly her eyes grew very misty, 
and she half turned away. But her 
husband caught her in his arms, and 
disregarding his weariness and the 
‘delayed dinner he murmured: “ Now, 
no worries and no troubles, dear girl,” 
in a way that made her smile through 
her tears. There are husbands like 
that. 

“Come upstairs while I get ready 
- for dinner,” he said. ‘“ We'll have 
a peep at the boys on the way.” 

Together they mounted the stairs 
and entered the bedroom where, side 
by side, stood two little beds. 

“Oh, John!” cried the Little 
Woman, ecstatically, “aren’t they 
darlings ?” 

“Hush,” replied her husband in a 
low voice, “I think David is awake. 
“David,” he said aloud. 

A tousled head was suddenly thrust 
up from the bedclothes, and a pair of 
bright eyes peered at them between 
‘the bars of the crib. 

“ David,” said John. “ Why are 
you awake?” 

“T’se ’fraid to go to sleep,” re- 
plied the boy. 


“Why are you afraid to go to 
sleep, David?” his father asked. 

“T’se ’fraid “bout Mirabeau,” the 
child answered slowly. 

“Where is Mirabeau ?” 

“David don’t know. But all us 
boys were playing down by the rail- 
road today,” he announced, in a burst 
of confidence. 

“ By the railroad!” exclaimed the 
Little Woman. 

“Yes, Mother. And oh, we had 
the grandest time playing robbers. 
And then that old car just moved. 
It’s been there the longest time, and 
it moved. All us boys got scared and 
jumped off, but Mirabeau—he didn’t. 
He just stayed on and barked and 
barked.” 

“And then?” said the Little 
Woman. 

“Yes, Mother, and then the car 
went away and Mirabeau was in it,” 
said the small boy. “And I came 
home, and was scared to tell.” 

The Little Woman looked inquir- 
ingly at her husband. 

. “ David means a freight car,” said 

e. 

Suddenly the voice of David was 
raised in a wail. 

“T wants Mirabeau, I wants my old 
doggie, I wants him!” he cried. 

At the same instant the door bell 
rang long and loud. 

“It’s Mirabeau, it’s my dog, I 
know it!” cried the Little Woman 
triumphantly and started out of the 
room like a whirlwind. Her hus- 
band followed, with David in his 
arms. 

By the time he reached the foot of 
the stairs the Littlke Woman had 
thrown open the front door and ad- 
mitted a lady of voluminous propor- 
tions, who appeared as a vision in 
purples. Her hat was purple, her long 
cloak was purple, her face was 
swathed in a purple veil. They were 
decided purples, too; purples that 
clashed and jarred with each other 
horribly. 

“Well, here’s your dear Aunt 
Euphemia, children,” said a voice be- 
hind the veil. It was a rich, throaty 
voice, reminiscent of mock turtle 
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soup, and port wine, and other deli- 
cacies of high living. “ Had a fright- 


ful time getting here. I came up from. 


Philadelphia and got off at the Junc- 
tion. Why in the world won't you 
live on a main line, so that when I 
come from Philadelphia I won't have 
to get off at a junction? Well, I went 
into the station to warm my feet, and 
upon my word, while I was doing it 
the train for Jersey Manor rolled 
calmly away and left me. I had to 
drive over, five long miles, in the most 
unspeakable hack. It was so rickety 
and ramshacklety that I was in terror 
all the way of having the bottom drop 
out from under me. Here, John, set 
down that child and unwind my veil, 
so that you can all kiss me.” 

John did as he was bidden, and 
dettly unwinding and unpinning the 
capacious veil, disclosed to view a 
highly colored visage, stout, shrewd, 
good humored and cynical. 

* Now, everybody kiss me, and get 
it over with,” cried the Baroness. 
“ But wait a minute. What’s the 
matter? Why this pale and agitated 
family group? Has something dread- 
ful happened? Has John lost his 
position? Or is the mortgage on the 
house to be foreclosed? Or—don’t 
tell me that John has embezzled. He’s 
in a bank, and it seems to me as if 
everyone I know who is in a bank 
embezzles sooner or later.” 

“Of course not, Aunt Euphemia!” 
eried the Littke Woman indignantly. 
“Don't say such dreadful things. 
Mirabeau has run away.” 

* Oh, Mirabeau,” said the Baroness. 
“You mean that dog, I suppose.” 

“Yes, Aunt Euphemia.” 

“Sorry I can't sympathize,” re- 
turned the Baroness dryly. ‘“ You 
know how I feel on the subject. It 
would be bad enough to have your 
dog named after one of the great 
names of France, and [ the widow of 
a French baron. But when my own 
son is named Mirabeau!’ She con- 
cluded with a gesture, her face sud- 
denly turning as purple as her gar- 
ments. 

* We'd have changed his name,” 
cried the Little Woman hastily, “ only 


you know dear brother Ben, before 
he was killed in the-Philippines, named 
him. - And, somehow, the dog seems 
to belong so to Ben, even now, that I 
haven't the heart to call him by a new 
name. And, of course, dear Aunt, 
Ben meant no disrespect for Mira- 
beau. He admired him greatly, from 
that passage in Carlyle, don’t you 
know? And people do name dogs 
after great men: Cesar; and Carlo— 
wasn't he a Spanish king? And 
Rover—wasn’'t he a great pirate?” 

“T never heard a dog called Daniel 
Webster,” replied the Baroness tartly. 
““ However, I won't discuss it. I don't 
propose to get into a family row 
about that dog the minute I arrive.” 

“Dear Aunt Euphemia, we are 
truly glad to see you,” said the Little 
Woman, dutifully bestowing a kiss on 
the red and wrinkled cheek turned 
toward her. “ You'll forgive us for 
being a little upset. I suppose Celes- 
tine is outside with the luggage.” 

“ Oh, Celestine was dropped by the 
wayside,” replied the Baroness airily. 
“When I reached the Junction I re- 
membered I'd left behind a love of a 
bronze-colored gown I’ve just bought 
myself. It’s a darling, I assure you; 
so delightfully unsuitable for my age ; 
so wonderfully unbecoming. I'm go- 
ing to have the time of my life disport- 
ing in it. So I packed Celestine back 
to Philadelphia on the next train to 
get it. Now, help me upstairs, and 
tell the maid to have the dinner ready, 
and hot, remember, in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“ Little Woman,” said John later 
in the evening, “ you're on edge.” 

Dinner was over, and the Baroness, 
frankly confessing that she was bored 
by the three-handed game of bridge 
which succeeded it, had retired, with 
much puffing and rumbling, to her 
room. 

“T know it,” confessed his wife. 

“Well, I’m going out to find that 
dog for you,” said he. 

The Little Woman followed him 
as far as the veranda, and after he 
had gone, she called: “Don’t stay 
long, John.” 

Whether he heard or not she could 
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not tell. A rising wind, moaning 
through the bare trees and singing 
through the telegraph wires might 
. have drowned the sound of her voice. 
Returning to her chair, she picked 
up a book and tried to divert her 
mind; but her attention wandered so 
that she found herself reading the 
. Same page more than once. Lonely 
and alert, she listened to the wind 
rumbling in the chimney and to odd 
little creakings and cracklings of 
floors and walls—tiny noises, audible 
only in the dead of night. 

Falling into a doze, she dreamed 
that Mirabeau was beside her, holding 
up a paw to be shaken, with the dig- 
nified friendliness characteristic of 
him. She could feel his cool nose 
against her hand, and look down into 
his upturned face. She loved Mira- 
_beau’s face, particularly his eyes, with 
the strands of tangled hair always 
falling over them, like two deep, dark 
pools, half concealed by matted grass. 

“ Dumb animal!” she had objected 
once to a chance remark. “ This is 
no dumb animal. Mirabeau is a bril- 
liant conversationalist with his eyes.” 

They were devoted friends, she 
and Mirabeau. When she went mar- 
keting, he gravely accompanied her. 
When she made calls, he would lie 
quietly on the doormats of the houses 
she entered. When she went to the 
city, he would go with her as far as 
the train, watch her with a serious 

air until she was out of sight, and 
then trot sedately home. When, as 
she loved to do, she wandered through 
the woods, either alone, or with her 
boys, Mirabeau was always present, 
apparently intent upon his own af- 
fairs, but never far away. She fed 
him always, herself, and every night 
he slept on a rug at the foot of her 
bed. She had the feeling that at the 
slightest sound Mirabeau was on the 
alert. 

.,,He was never cross, nor selfish, nor 
spoiled. His one weakness was for 
_an occasional wild scramble round the 
.neighborhood. Then, looking like a 
small black lion, with his shaggy head 
and shoulders and trim hind quarters, 
he would be seen charging madly 


after squawking chickens, or terror- 
stricken cats with immensely enlarged 
tails. But these outbreaks were al- 
ways open and aboveboard. No 
sneaking off at night for unlawful 
carnage, to return the next morning 
with a face shining with deceitful 
innocence. When he went on a tear 
he took no pains to conceal the fact, 
and at his return, he would seem to 
say, with a truly French shrug: “ Eh, 
well. One cannot be bottled up al- 
ways.” 


Hours later her husband found her, 
a pathetic little figure, fast asleep in a 
big armchair. 

“Most absurd mistake,” he ex- 
plained, stooping over her. “I got 
a clue from the yardmaster, here, and 
to follow it took the train down to 
the Junction, never thinking that there 
was no train back until morning. So 
I had to walk home.” 

“Oh, John!” cried the Little 
Woman remorsefully, “ five miles in 
the dark. And you did it all for me.” 

“ And the dog,” replied John. “ I’m 
on his trail. Tell you all about it in 
the morning.” 

“You see,” he explained at break- 
fast, “how simple it is to trace the 
thing down. The car that carried 
Mirabeau off belongs to the B and N 
Railroad, and it is numbered 104,713. 
Well, those cars don’t run along 
the tracks higgledy-piggledy, Little 
Woman; they move only on orders, 
and a record is made of every move- 
ment. At all the big terminals and 
ends of divisions they’re counted and 
checked up, and tally sheets are kept. 
It’s a complicated system, but very 
complete. So, you see, all I have to 
do is to get the right man in the New 
York office to telegraph along the 


road; and somewhere they’ll find car . 


B and N 104,713, and they'll look 
inside and find Mirabeau fast asleep. 
Don’t you see?” 

“Of course I see,” replied the 
Little Woman, smiling. ‘“ You al- 
ways make things so easy.” 

He set off in all the gloom and 
rain of a stormy spring morning, but 
at the corner he smiled back at her 
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and waved his hand. It was as she 
had said—somehow he always made 
things easy for her. It was with a 
swelling heart that she watched the 
big. broad-shouldered figure tramping 
up the hill, and knew that the affair 
was in his strong and capable hands. 

In the middle of the morning his 
deep voice sounded through the tele- 
phone. 

“T've got them ail waked up here 
in the New York office,” he said 
buoyantly. “ They're just splendid, 
and they’re keeping the wires hot, 
even if it is about a dog. The car 
reached Philadelphia and was made 
up in a through freight going to Pitts- 


burg. They think they'll catch it at 
Altoona. I can just see that B and N 


car 104,713 jingling and rumbling 
along with our old Mirabeau inside 
and the long arm of this great rail- 
road reaching out and stopping it.” 

He was so confident that the Little 
Woman felt a bright gleam of hope, 
like the shafts of sunshine outside 
which now and then struggled out 
from the clouds. But at noon he 
suddenly returned. 

* Oh, John!” she cried, looking into 
his face, “they haven't found him.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“They found the car, B and N 
104,713,” he said, with maddening 
exactness, “at Altoona. The door 
was locked and 
was empty.” 

The Little Woman burst into tears. 

“Then where is he?” she cried. 

“Hard to say,” replied John pa- 
tiently. “ He probably got out before 
the door was locked. The conductor 
of the freight says he locked that door 
himself at the Junction; so Mirabeau 

couldn't have gone inside the car be- 
yond that place.” 

* But if he didn't go farther than 
the Junction he'd have been home long 
ago,” protested the Little Woman. 
“Tf he jumped off at the Junction, 
where is he?” 

“ That’s what I’m going to find 
out.” replied John. “After lunch 
we'll organize a hunt.” 

And a hunt was organized—more 
thorough and extensive than any 
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search that has ever occurred in Jer- 
sey Manor for a lost dog, a missing 
child, a mislaid pocketbook, or for 
any of the things that people are apt 
to lose and look for diligently. The 
members of the golf club, almost te 
a man, gave up their Saturday after- 
noon sport to join in the quest. The 
high school nine abandoned ‘ts prac- 
tice early and the members weit off, 
paired with young ladies ot their own 
age. with the ostensible purpose ot 
looking for the missing dog. 

Home-coming commuters  good- 
naturedly donned old clothes and 
comfortable shoes to take part in the 
search. There was a _ continuous 
whistling and calling, far and near, 
while little groups of people tramped 
through the woods and fields, beating 
the thickets, searching the swamps, 
examining every little nook and corner 
where a dog, alive or dead, might be 
hidden. Parties in automobiles ran 
far out into the country, questioning 
the farmers, investigating kennels and 
greeting every dog they sighted with 
a volley of cries and whistles which 
usually drove him frantic. During 
the afternoon seven dogs of various 
sizes and breeds were captured and 
haled to the Stantons’ door on sus- 
picion of being the missing Mirabeau. 

Let it not be supposed that Jersey 
Manor is a town of dog fanciers, or 
that all its inhabitants are so attached 
to the canine race that the disappear- 
ance of one single dog would occasion 
such a general outburst of sympathy 
and aid. To be sure, Mirabeau had 
many friends; but he had also, on 
account of a few slaughtered chickens 
and cats, some enemies. The Stan- 
tons had a host of friends; but there 
were not wanting people who either 
criticized so much excitement and 
anxiety and effort expended all on 
account of a dog, or were openly 
pleased that the animal was gone. 
For the Stantons not the least un- 
pleasant part of the search was an 
uneasy suspicion that the corpse of 
Mirabeau, poisoned or otherwise put 
to death, might be concealed on the 
premises of a neighbor. 

The day, like a true April day, hav- 
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ing begun with rain, ended in sun- 
shine. As the afternoon drew to its 
close the purple shadows from the 
hills to the west stretched farther and 
farther out over the sunlit fields. 
Wisps of mist, fleecy and cottonlike, 
began to rise along the valleys; while, 
mingling with the distant shouts, rose 
the plaintive chirping of frogs in the 
marshes. By twos and threes the 
searchers came home in the twilight. 
Gradually the snapping of twigs, the 
rustling of underbrush and the noise 
of voices died away. The hunt was 
over; half of Jersey Manor had spent 
half a day exploring the neighbor- 
hood; and Mirabeau still remained 
undiscovered. 

When it was dark, and not before, 
the Littke Woman, tired, dusty, 
disheveled and disheartened, returned 
home. Going to her room, she sat 
down wearily before a basket piled 
high with Saturday mending; but be- 
fore she could thread a needle the 
doorbell rang sharply. A minute later 
the heavy steps of Maggie, her maid, 
came clumping up the stairs, and 


Maggie herself appeared in breathless 
haste. 

“A gintleman, ma’am,” she said. 
“He says he’s come im regards to 
this advertisement, ma’am.” 

The Little Woman's eyes quickly 
scanned the page of the local paper 
which Maggie handed to her. She 
read: 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 
AND NO QUESTIONS ASKED 

For the return of my French poodle, 

all black, wearing a collar with li- 

cense number 847... He has not been 

recently clipped, and answers to the 
name of Mirabeau. 
Joun Stanton, 
315 Mountain Ave. 

“T knew it, I knew it!” she cried, 
springing to her feet. “It's Mira- 
beau! I know it’s Mirabeau!” 

But at the top of the stairs her 
headlong rush stopped short. A tall, 
slender young man was looking up at 
her with a smile which showed a 
flash of white teeth under his black 
mustache. 

“Nom d’un chien,” said he, “ why 
not? Of course it is Mirabeau, my 
pretty cousin.” 


(To be continued) 


Maps for Vacation Tours 
By E. M.S. 


HAVE used the United States 

topographical survey maps, par- 

ticularly on tramping trips, and 
while I at first mounted them, I soon 
feund them inconvenient to handle. 
Each sheet is divided by horizontal 
and vertical lines into nine sec- 
tions, each of which represents 5 
degrees of latitude and 5 degrees of 
longitude. With a sharp knife and a 
metal-edged ruler as a guide, I cut 
the sheets into sections, being careful 
to keep exactly on the lines. I then 
number them consecutively, from one 
to nine, upon the backs, also indorsing 
each section, for convenient identifi- 
cation, with the name of the sheet of 


which it was a part. F rom book- 
binders’ thin pressboard, black peb- 


bled cloth and transparent celluloid. 


I construct a ease similar to those sold 
for railroad passes. An entire sheet 
(nine sections) can be carried in this 
case, two sections being exposed to 
view, although protected from soiling 
and damage by the celluloid. I keep 
the nine sections comprising each 
sheet in a separate manila envelope, 
upon the face of which are written 
the name of the inclosed sheet and 
the name of each adjoining sheet. 
Use animal glue in the construction 
of the case, for if fish glue is used it 
softens in humid weather. 
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OSIAH and I got to talkin’ 
about it, how different Sun- 
day wuz kep’ now from 
what it wuz when we wuz 
young. We'd seen hull orto 

loads of young folks, yellin’ and 

laughin’ and blowin’ their honk horns, 
goin’ by to the ball game up in 

Scriba, and lots of hoss teams and 

bicycles. 

And our own Thomas Jefferson had 
stopped to the gate in his new tour- 
ing car; he and Maggie and the chil- 
dren had started for the Lake to 
spend the day. I sez, “ Why, Thomas 
Jefferson Allen, why hain’t you gittin’ 
ready for meetin’ ?” 

And he sez, “Why hain’t you, 
Mother ?” 

“Well,” sez I, “nothin’ but your 
pa’s creek that is runnin’ up and 
down his back keeps us to home.” 

And Thomas J. sez: “I git so tired 
out, Mother, weekdays, cooped up in 
my hot office, and Maggie gits so tired 
staying indoors with the children, that 
I thought it wouldn’t be wrong for us 
to take our lunch and spend the day 
in the grove on the lake shore. We 
won't carouse, Mother; we're goin’ 
to rest, and shall read good books 
some of the time.” And he took 
offen the seat and showed me In Tune 
with the Infinite. 

And I sez: “ That’s the important 
thing, my son, to git our hearts and 
souls in tune with the Great Heart 
above. And I d’no,” sez I dreamily, 
“as it makes much difference how we 
do it.” 

“That’s so, Mother... And I 
thought, this beautiful day, I could 
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git in tune better out under God’s clear 
sky than in that stuffy church hearin’ 
Elder Jones call us miserable sinners, 
through his nose.” 

“It is the divine message that the 
ministers give us, Thomas J., that we 
ort to listen to, and I d’no as it makes 
much difference if it comes through 
the nose, or where, if we git it and 
apply it to our daily lives.” 

“Yes, Mother, and I believe it can 
reach my heart easier comin’ down 
through the clear aisles of ether than 
through the dingy frescoes of that 
church.” But I looked dubersome, 
though I felt that he had some reason 
on his side, for I thought how 
nigh I had seemed to git to the 
Infinite when I wuz all alone, nighes 
than I ever did in any meetin’ house, 
-. matter how high a steeple it 


But it wuz certain sure that I, n. 
nobody else, could git in tune with 
the Infinite at a Sunday hoss race or 
drinkin’ saloon. And though I felt 
that Thomas J. would never git led 
off to them, still I knowed that when 
a gate is left open jest a little ways, 
how easy it will swing out a little 
more and a little more, and so I looked 
dubersome, and felt so. 

And after they drove off Josiah gin 
a groan, comin’ partly from his creek 
and partly from his heart, I s’poze, 
and sez, “ How different Sunday is 
kep’ now, Samantha, from what it 
wuz when we wuz young!” 

“Yes,” sez I, “how strict it wuz 
kep’! Mother always cooked Satur- 
day so’s to not work Sunday, and then 
we went to the all-day meetin’ in the 
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high, two-seated buggy—all day and 
evenin’, too.” 

“Yes,” sez Josiah, “how plain I 
can see Father and Mother, and my- 
self settin’ between ’em, startin’ off 
to meetin’, Father in his long-tailed, 
black coat, pantaloons cut barn-door 
fashion, black satin vest, high black 
stock and stovepipe and_ ten-year-old 
hat! And Mother in a black bum- 
pazeen dress, Paisley shawl, black lace 
mitts, a bunnet that come over her 
face, tied under her chin, a row of 
artificial posies inside next to her 
cheeks, a feather fan and a few sprigs 
of caraway in her hand. 

“We would take a lunch and eat 
it at noon, stay to afternoon meetin’, 
each sermon a good hour long, and 
git home time enough to milk. Every- 
thing so calm and peaceful it seemed 
as if the very cows felt it and 
wouldn’t switch their tails so much as 
common, and the calves and sheep 
would walk sedater and sort 0’ pious 
like, and the very hens seemed to 
cackle more subdued and melogious. 
And after I got bigger I guess Father 
would have throwed a fit if I’d men- 
tioned playin’ ball to him, or asked 
for a horse to ride out for pleasure. 

“ But now, Samantha, see the ortos 
go a-snortin’ and a-honkin’ by, and 


the motor cyclers a-whizzin’ past 
lickety split to ball games and hoss 
races. “Taint right, Samantha. The 
country is goin’ to the dogs! Oh, 
them good old times !” sez he, throwin’ 
himself down on the lounge with a 
groan, comin’ ag’in, I s’poze, partly 
from his creek and partly from his 
feelin’s. 

But I bein’ so megum, thought of 
how the new times had brung in the 
telephone, telegraph, hospitals, trained 
nurses, gas, furnaces, rural mail de- 
livery, pure food, daily papers, pia- 
nolas, phonographs and all the hun- 
dreds of beautiful and useful things ; 
the wonderful discoveries and inven- 
tions that made life worth living. and 
made one want to live on and on, if 
jest to see what next could be dis- 
covered and invented for the world’s 
happiness. So I couldn’t groan so 
loud as he did, though the Sunday 
doin’s we'd talked about called forth 
some sithes, most as deep as small 
groans. 

And at jest that very minute we 
hearn a knock at the door, and. lo 
and behold! it wuz John Waddle Allen 
come to make us a visit. We wuz 
real glad to see him, and he us, visey 
versey. He is a relation on Josiah’s 
side, and a well-disposed young chap, 
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but he’s lived in New York and wants 
to be fashionable. 

He wuz brought up well. Malvina 
Allen, born Waddle, wuz a Christian. 
He wuz bred on the altar, as you may 
say; Sunday school and meetin’ wuz 
his ha’nts on the Sabbath day and 
good picture books and Bible stories 
his recreation. 

I used to admire his upbringing; 
he had a few interestin’ toys and 
picture books, brought out only on 
Sunday to make ’em a desired rarity 
—Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel 
and Bible games. He enjoyed himself 
first rate and wuz kep’ in, too. His 
ma used to take him to walk Sunday 
afternoons, sometimes, in quiet pretty 
places, for he loved flowers and birds 
and runnin’ brooks, and his ma said 
she read sermons in ’em. I have, too, 
sometimes. She learnt him of the 
greatness and goodness of the God she 
loved, in his works. 

Well, as I said, he grew up a 
Christian, united with the M E meet- 
in’ house, got good book learnin’, and 
wuz engaged to Deacon Piddock’s 
Lucy, and his folks wuz well pleased, 
for Lucy wuz a good girl and a be- 
liever and perfessor from fourteen. 
But Jack went to New York as clerk 
in his rich uncle’s office and got new, 
fashionable idees. His uncle didn’t 
really know what he did believe in. 
1 guess he kinder favored the Hin- 
doos. He wuz real took with one of 
the Swarmers that held meetin’s there, 
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and he kinder favored the Booders, 
too, I’ve been told. He wuzn’t really 
settled on anything, but very stylish, 
and Jack’s firm beliefs got kinder on- 
hinged and loose j’inted livin’ there; 
’tennyrate, he got dretful fashionable 
idees in his head. 

His folks s’pozed that he would 
come home after a year or so and set- 
tle down. They stood ready to give 
him a good farm and farmhouse, and 
Deacon Piddock stood ready to fur- 
nish it from top to bottom. And his 
folks s’pozed that he would only stay 
in New York long enough to git 
money to stock the farm with—that 
wuz his intentions when he went. 
Oné year would been enough, and two 
a great plenty. But years went by and 
he didn’t come back, only summers on 
a visit, and his folks acted sad and 
Lucy looked peaked. And finally, the 
fifth year, his folks went off to spend 
the summer with a married daughter 
in the West, and when Jack got ready 
for his summer’s vacation he come 
here. Josiah thinks his eyes on him, 
and I do, too. But I don’t like his 
idees, and told him so. Queer, too, 
hain’t it, his comin’ at jest the very 
time we wuz promulgatin’ our disbe- 
lief in ’em. 

Yes, it wuz sad to see how, livin’ 
amongst them genteel people, he had 
got them new-fangled idees, fur dif- 
ferent from his ma’s, and when I re- 
minded him of ’em he said he's out- 
grown ‘em. 
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Outgrown his ma’s good sound be- 
liefs and ways! The good old M E 
creed that he used to lean on didn’t 
seem to support his strong young 
back no more. He didn’t seem to be- 
lieve in much of anything. He didn’t 
believe in keepin’ the Sabbath in the 
good old way; he believed in every- 
one usin’ their own judgment and 
keepin’ it to suit themselves. He 
talked a sight about a cosmopoli- 
tan Sabbath—pleasin’ everybody, you 
know ; lettin’ everybody do as they’re 
a mind to; drink or let it alone ; work 
or refrain from it; have all kinds of 
amusements goin’ on. 

And I told him that what wuz one 
man’s meat wuz another’s pizen, and 
if folks that didn’t want to keep Sun- 
day went a-whackin’ and poundin’ 
round, ball games and theaters runnin’ 
and the noisy wheel of business and 
hilarity a-rollin’ and screechin’ along, 
it took away the liberty of them that 
wanted peace and quiet that dav, and 
I believed that it wuz better, even 
from a worldly point of view, to keep 
the Lord’s day as he had commanded. 

But he stood firm in his idees, and 
that’s where he had his trouble with 
lucy. She'd kep’ on straight as a 
string believin’ jest as she used to in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth and in Jesus Christ 
his son. She wuz a sweet girl, full of 
sperit and intelligence and fun, but 


‘doin’ her duty everywhere, week day 


and Sunday, and follerin’ the Com- 
mandments jest as nigh as she could. 
And the command, “ Six days shalt 
thou labor and do thy work and the 
seventh shalt thou rest,” wuz en- 
graved on her heart, and she felt jest 
as I did, that, to say nothin’ of reli- 
gious principle, folks needed the rest 
and quiet of one day in seven to keep 
the wheels of life from wearin’ out 
with feverish friction. 

Well, we enjoyed Jack’s company 
*tennyrate; he wuz full of fun and 
good nater. But jest before he went 


back, on a beautiful Sunday he wanted 
to take his father’s two handsome 
gray horses and take Lucy over to 
Scriba to a ball game and hoss race, 
but she refused to go p’int blank. He 
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wuz mad and told her there wuz a 
girl in New York that wuzn’t afraid 
to go to ball games Sunday, or golf 
games, or the theater. 

And then Lucy, whose wings hadn't 
started I s’poze, advised him to seek 
the society of that girl, and he banged 
the door to and come home. And 
bein’ excited he told me about it, and 
said that the New York girl liked him 
well enough to accept his invitations. 

And I told him that Lucy liked him 
well enough to not accept ‘em. He 
wanted to know what I meant. and 
I told him Lucy wuzn’t the girl 1 
took her for if she would drive to 
condemnation with him with two gray 
horses and a top buggy. 

And he said my idees and hern 
about Sunday wuz old-fashioned and 
obsolete. And he got ready in a hurry 
and sot off for Scriba, I havin’ no 
right to spank him and shet him up in 
the dark closet as I wanted to. But 
while we wuz eatin’ dinner—for | 
don’t want to starve saint or sinner— 
he and I had a few words, and he 
repeated ag’in that my Puritan idees 
about Sunday wuz old-fashioned. 

And TI sez, “I know it; it has been 
some years sence the Puritans come 
over and knelt on Plymouth Rock and 
asked the blessin’ of God on their 
new home. It’s quite a few years 
sence them that founded our repub- 
lic set the seal of their blood on the 
document, preachin’ personal liberty, 
but puttin’ God’s laws above ll. 
They believed in the Christian Sab- 
bath, John Waddle Allen,” sez |. 
“George Washington believed in it, 
and he’s passed away quite a number 
of years ago; it is real old-fashioned.” 

He sez: “Our country is made up 
of different nationalities, and their 
wishes ort to be respected.” 

Sez I: * God said to let the stranger 
within our gates conform to our ways 
in keepin’ the Commandments, and not 
we give up to them. If they come and 
enjoy the blessings of a Christian 
country, they ort to be willin’ to foller 
its customs.” 

Sez Jack: “ Some of the most emi- 
nent statesmen and church dignita- 
ries believe in a continental Sabbath, 
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all kinds of amusement, the open sa- 
loon, etc.” 

Sez I: “ Saints and sinners all agree 
that drunkenness is evil and only evil, 
the most fruitful cause of crime and 
misery, and if there is one day in the 
seven that it can be controlled a little, 
why lose that little gain?” 

Sez Jack: “It’s sold now, more or 
less, and it is better to sell whiskey 
— than to have it sold on the 
y.” 

“ Well,” sez I, “ open liberty in that 
respect will lead us into strange 
places; if a man has a right to sell 
whiskey he has a right to sell other 
things. It is surely no worse to sell 
good dress goods needed for comfort 
than to sell the stuff that clothes the 
body in rags; to sell food to nourish 
the body instead of pizen to destroy 
it; to sell shoes with good stout soles 
to protect from sicl.ness, instead of 
stuff that destroys the soul.” 

“ But whiskey will be sold anyway,” 
sez Jack. “ Folks always have had it 
and always will have it. If you make 
laws ag’inst it, it will be evaded and 
the law brought into contempt.” 

“Well,” sez I, kinder wore out 
with his arguments, “le’s be consis- 
tent, then, and carry out this belief in 
full. There has always been murders 
from Eden to Jonesville, and so let’s 
abolish the law ag’inst it ruther than 
have it brought into contempt. Call 
the roll in the rogue’s gallery and ask 
’em how few murders they could git 
along with durin’ the comin’ year and 
feel comfortable and as if their per- 
sonal liberty wuzn’t tampered with. 
And so with stealin’ and kidnapin’. 
Be real petickular about that, find out 
for sure how many innocent little 
children they must drag off for ran- 
som. Be very polite, for some on ’em 
are our guests from foreign countries, 
penal colonies and such. And they 
might feel hurt if we insisted on 
fewer murders and assassinations and 
kidnapin’s than they felt free to 
agree to. For personal liberty is 
precious to ‘em. And they feel that 
they must shoot and stab and drink 
and steal and kidnap, or they hain’t 
havin’ their rights.” 
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“Oh, pshaw!” sez Jack, “ You 
know, Aunt Samantha, such talk is 
absurd.” 

“Indeed, it is!” sez I, “and it is 
the logical effect of what you approve 
on.” 
But he kinder shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as if to throw off my powerful 
arguments, and sot off for Scriba with 
his head up, but as I found out after- 
wards, with a sad heart, for he loved 
Lucy dearly. And I felt bad, for | 
loved Jack and Lucy and wanted ’em 
to be happy, and I knowed that he 
wuz drivin’ in jest the direction to 
find lastin’ onhappiness, and hoped 
that he would see where he wuz and 
make a change. And while I wuz 
washin’ up my dishes, ontirely unbe- 
known to myself I broke out singin’: 


Whilst the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


And Josiah thought I wuz prac- 
ticin’ for evenin’ meetin’, and j’ined in 
too, and we sung the hull hymn 
through to the tune of Balermy. 

Well, if you'll believe it, John 
Waddle Allen come back, late that 
Sunday afternoon, a changed man. 
Struck to his soul, just as sure as Paul 
wuz on the way to Jerusalem, he come 
back a different Jack, jest as differ- 
ent as day is from night: He driv 
over to Lucy’s and apologized to her, 
and told her that his idees had 
changed entirely on the Christian 
Sabbath, he liked the old-fashioned 
one best. He wuz always enthusias- 
tic and energetic. He took her to 
meetin’ that night and told the minis- 
ter that he wanted to j’ine his Bible 
class; Lucy wuz a member of it. 

“But how can you?” sez the as- 
tounded pasture. “You so _ fat 
away.” 

“I’m coming home to live,” sez he. 
“T have had enough of city life.” 

He had to go back to the city to set- 
tle his affairs, so he went the next day, 
and he told me, too, before he went 
how his idees had changed about Sun- 
day amusements. And for pretty 
nigh a month I went round with my 
inward head held high, my inward 
neck craned up stiff with pride, for I 
felt that it wuz my eloquent talk that 
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had converted Jack, and I s’poze now 
it may have helped. 

But I guess the main thing wuz 
what took place at that ball game. 1 
knew they'd had a big row, and three 
or four had been dragged off to jail, 
and one man shot in a drunken quar- 
rel and disabled for life, leavin’ his 
big, helpless family to struggle on in 
poverty, and one or two boys mangled 
and broke up in the ball game and two 
or three run over by the trottin’ horses, 
and a general pandemonium let loose, 
as it generally is when the personal 
liberty of roughs gets its full recog- 
nition. But that wuz so common at 
such public Sunday games, where 
the evil element from all the towns 
about congregate and liquor runs 
free, I didn’t pay much attention 
to it. 

But after Jack and Lucy wuz mar- 
ried (which took place the third week 
after, Jack's pa and ma comin’ home 
joyful to the weddin’), Lucy told me 


that Jack had met that New York girl 
that day. She had come with a big 
excursion party, and havin’ cut loose 
from all Puritan restraint, she had 
got drunk as a fool, staggerin’ round 
with a cigarette in her mouth. 

Maudlin and silly, she accosted him 
and he turned his back upon her, 
turned the grays round and driv back. 
He see what fashionable beliefs and 
freedom from restraint might lead to. 
His early training, his love, his 
thoughts and early aspirations, come 
rushing back on his heart, as the 
waters of a mountain spring that has 
been damned up by dirt and gravel 
will, when set free, gush along and 
clear the path before it of mud and 
weeds. 

He took Lucy to the meetin’ that 
night, with the results as stated. They 
moved into their new house last week, 
I’m goin’ there tomorry to a thimble 
party; I have got a new thimble for 
the occasion. 


Our Honeymoon Summer 


By Irving Bacheller 


Aothor of Eben Holden, D'ri and 1. ete 


UTH and I had found our cot- 
tage on the shore, a long hour’s 
journey out of New York, and 

went directly there from our wed- 
ding. It was only a little box, and we 
planned a simple sort of camp life, 
with a chauffeur and one maid whom 
I had engaged and sent on to get the 
house ready—a tall, bony, Swedish 
girl. I wonder how I could have been 
so simple and confiding, but I was 
about to be married, and all the world 
looked good to me. 

The day after it was different. The 
maid had a loud voice, and the house 
rang with her complaints. Oh, it was 
such a lonely place! And there was 


no private bath for the servants and 
no electric lights!’ Moreover, there 
was a query in her look and manner 
which seemed to say: “ What kind 
of people are you, anyhow?” Clearly 
she had not been long in making up 
her mind about us. From the mo- 
ment of our coming we were, in her 
view, people of common tastes and 
humble origin. She was cold and 
firm and sharp-edged as the rock 
ledges all around us. This and that 
she would not do. 

Next day my mother-in-law ar- 
rived, and then our honeymoon went 
under the clouds. Roxy, the maid, 
had hired for two in family, and ac- 
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cused me of deceiving her. Ruth 
came to me in tears about that and 
other troubles. 

“It’s terrible the way the eggs and 
butter are disappearing,” said she. 
“We've used ten pounds of butter 
and half a crate of eggs in three 
days.” 

““T know what she’s up to,” said my 
wife’s mother, a woman of large ex- 
perience with the servant problem. 
“She’s planning to leave when her 
week is up, and she’s filling her grips.” 

My mother-in-law was a_ good 
guesser. The morning of her seventh 
day with us Roxy called for her 
wages and said she was going, and 
would thank me to take her to the 
trolley “in a trap.” I sent for my 
motor car and helped her down with 
her grips and bundles. They were 
heavy, and I longed for a look at their 
contents; but, after all, she might be 
innocent, and the eggs and butter were 
of small account anyhow. 

As the car rolled up to the door my 
plan came to me in a twinkling. I 
placed her baggage on the hood of 
the car and tied it rather loosely with 
a rope. Then I bade her get in and 
took the driver’s seat. The road was 
rough and hilly, with many “ thank- 
you-ma’ams ” to the mile, and I never 
had a more reckless drive. We 
bumped over the first hollow, and the 
grips leaped in the air and came down 
with a bang on the steel hood, which 
was rapidly warming up. 

“Oh, my grips! my grips!” Roxy 
shouted. “ Put them into the car, 
please !” 

But I gave the engine a little more 
gas and sped on with unchristian de- 
light in her misery. The engine was 
soon hot, and a smell arose which 
smothered the natural odor of the car 
and took full possession. The grips 
looked sick, as my man put it. Melted 
butter and broken eggs were oozing 
out of them and sizzling on the hot 
steel. I stopped at the trolley tracks. 
My chauffeur untied the rope and 
poked the grips off the hood with a 
stick and began to clean up. The bag- 
gage was literally frothing at the 
maguth; and that, also, was about the 


condition of Roxy. She declared, 
with tears of anger in her eyes, that 
she had never lived with such people, 
and that her clothes were ruined, and 
she embellished her thought with 
words as unfit for publication as her 
garments which lay in that richly but- 
tered omelet for which she had fur- 
nished the materials. Her eyes 
“clawed me,” as they say in the 
woods, 

““She must ’a’ been stuck on eggs 
an’ butter,” said my man as we drove 
away. In a moment he added: “ Now 
they’re stuck on her.” 

In the afternoon I went to the city 
for another servant and returned, in 
good time for dinner, with’ a_ big, 
stately Englishman, said to be an ex- 
cellent cook and willing to do any- 
thing to please. He had formal man- 
ners and a very large nose and the 
name of Henry. The candle of our 
hope was burning brightly, when all 
of a sudden he blew it out. Within 
half an hour we were startled by a 
most unusual sound on the little back 
veranda. It was like the “honk, 
honk” of a motor horn. I hurried 
to the kitchen, and saw the cook 
standing beyond the outer door with 
his handkerchief to his face, making 
a sound like that of a rusty trumpet. 
I returned to the front veranda and 
made my report, and had no sooner 
done so than we heard again that 
alarming sound in the kitchen. 

“ He will never do,” said Ruth; “ | 
couldn't put up with it.” 

In half a moment Henry appeared 
inside the screen door of our big 
veranda. 

“Will you have the steak broiled or 
fried, Madam?” he asked. 

“ Broiled.” 

“ Coffee, Madam?” 

Yes.” 

“ Big or little cups?” 

There was some such stately dia- 
log before every meal and innumer- 
able trumpet blasts in the kitchen, 
when I decided to pay him a week’s 
wages and let him go. Before taking 
that step I went to town to engage 
another servant. This time I planned 
to be very careful, and tried to be. I 
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found a neat-looking colored girl at 
the agency who had excellent letters 
from Brooklyn people. 

“You may come out on the first 
train tomorrow,” I said. “I shall 
look up your references, and presume 
that they will be satisfactory. If not, 
Vil pay your carfare and two dol- 
lars.” 

Then I journeyed forth into remote 
and unheard-of neighborhoods from 
South Brooklyn to East New York. I 
reached the Grand Central station 
dazed and weary after the last even- 
ing train had left. I was a bit wor- 
ried, for there were Ruth and her 
mother in that lonely cottage with 
Henry. I had let the chauffeur go 
home to spend the night. There 
would be no train before eleven 
o'clock, and I might as well get my 
dinner and make the best of it. 

I reached our little station at a 
quarter past twelve that night and 
tramped a long mile to our cottage. 
Ruth and her mother sat waiting be- 
low stairs with the dog between them. 
The dear girl wept with joy when I[ 
entered, about as weary as ever [ had 
been. 

“ T knew that you would be nervous, 
and I tried to get here long ago,” I 
said. “ Where is Henry?” 

‘We have locked him into his room 
and barricaded the door,” said Ruth. 
“ We were afraid that he would mur- 
der us.” 

“Well, I’ve solved the problem,” I 
announced, “ Found today one of the 
neatest, handsomest colored girls in 
the country, and she’s well recom- 
mended. I’ve looked up her refer- 
ences, and I know something about 
her, and more about Brooklyn than I 
ever knew before. Come, let’s go to 
bed; I’m worn out.” 

At daybreak I was awakened by 
Henry pounding on his door and de- 
manding release. I had forgotten to un- 
lock the door of the poor man before 
I went to bed. I hurried downstairs 
to the servant’s room in my bath robe 
and found a trunk, a number of grip- 
sacks and sundry articles of furni- 
ture heaped against Henry’s door. 
He blew his trumpet as I began to 
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clear the way, and when I had turned 
the key his face had increased its 
natural look of injury. 

“This is orful,” he said. “I really 
cahnt stand it, sir, and I'll thank you 
for my wages—if you please, sir.” 

His grips were packed, and we set- 
tled, and I let him out of the rear 
door, and that is the last that I saw 
of Henry, although not the last that 
I heard of the poor fellow, for the 
sound of his honking came back very 
clearly as he put on his high gear in 
the distant turnpike. 

Then came Martha, black as a coal 
but “a ray of sunshine,” my wife de- 
clared. She was cheerful and oblig- 
ing and efficient, and my wife grew 
fond of Martha and trusted her a lit- 
tle too fully, it seemed to me. Then 
we had a month of joy such as one 
may know only in a honeymoon—pic- 
nicking up and down the shore, ex- 
ploring the country roads, lying in 
shaded hammocks under old trees and 
reading to each other or walking knee 
deep in the meadows of June with 
never a care to bother us. The meals 
were delicious and always on time, and 
we had only to eat them and be happy. 

Our dream ended as quickly as a 
bubble bursts. I was reading under 
the evening lamp, when my wife 
called me from the top of the stair- 
way. In her voice I heard a note of 
suppressed emotion. I hurried to her. 
Without a word she led me into our 
room and closed the door. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“My brooch!” she gasped. 
pearls! They are gone!” 

Indeed, so they were. We searched 
the house for that brooch, but it was 
not to be found. There was the box 
in which she had kept it in a locked 
drawer of the bureau. She had found 
the drawer locked as usual and the 
box empty. 

“When did you see it last?” | 
queried. 

“Last night just before you came 
to bed.” 

I quickly got my bearings in the 
matter, for only .Martha and the 
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butcher’s clerk and ourselves had been 
We had driven 


in the house that day. 
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to the nearest village, but had returned 
shortly. 

“It’s that nigger,” I said. “ We'll 
get her into this room and keep her 
here, and if she doesn’t confess and 
return the pearls J’ll telephone for an 
officer and have her searched.” 

“T can't believe that Martha did 
it.” said my wife. “If she were in- 
nocent we would be doing her a great 
injury, and besides we should lose an 
excellent servant.” 

The argument was convincing. Of 
course it was possible that Martha 
had not taken the gems—my wife 
might even have mislaid them. Still, 
the more I thought of it the more 
surely I saw my way. I would have 
Martha searched. 

“Go to bed, my dear, and get your 
test and try to forget the pearls,” I 
suggested. “It may be that you'll 
wake up by and by and find it all a 
dream. Anyhow, we'll be more equal 
to the problem after a night’s rest. I 
have some letters to write and shall 
not come to bed for an hour or so.” 

I rose from my writing desk below 
stairs on the stroke of midnight, ex- 
tinguished the big lamp and turned 
the switch of my bull’s-eye—a tiny 
electric lantern with which we found 
our way about the house after hours. 
As its light fell into the gloom ahead 
of me the bull’s-eye solved my prob- 
lem. I found the scissors and cut 
two holes in my handkerchief about 
an inch apart and pinned it upon my 
cap and draped it over my face so 
that I could see plainly through the 
eyeholes. I put on a soiled jacket 
which I had not worn before, and 
took down a rusty, old navy revolver 
which hung on the wall and stealthily 
made my way to the servant’s room. 
I swung the door and entered, and as 
I flung my light on the face of Martha 
she rose on her elbow and stared up 
at me gasping for breath. I spoke in 
a deep, raucous half whisper. 

Sh-h-h-h!” hissed. ‘‘ Keep still 
—keep still, I tell ye, an’ I won't do 
ye no harm! Don't be scairt. I’m 
only a burglar—I ain’t no gentleman. 
Give me the key to your trunk and 
satchel—quick now !” 
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She groaned and shuddered and 
took a string which held a dozen keys 
or more from her neck and flung it 
upon the floor beside me and fell back 
and covered her head and lay moan- 
ing and shivering with fright. 

I unlocked the trunk and went to 
work calmly and with cruel delibera- 
tion. Martha’s character was improv- 
ing in my view, when suddenly | 
found the missing brooch and a pair 
of my sleeve buttons sewed in the 
lining of a skirt down in the lower 
latitudes of the treasure box. I know 
now that I might have met more of 
my old friends in Martha’s trunk, but 
I had been lucky enough and dropped 
my task and hurried out of the room. 

I feared that Martha would alarm 
the house, but she didn’t—on account 
of her fears, I dare say. 

At daylight she awoke us by pound- 
ing on our door and told of the bur- 
glar, who, she claimed, had stolen 
half her things. 

“T can’t stay here no longah—'deed 
I can’t,” said she. “It’s too cos’ly 
an’ skeery—lLawd! I wouldn't sleep 
in dat baid no mo’—TI lay dere an’ 
tromble ’til I’m wore out.” 

“You get breakfast and then I'll 
settle with you,” I said. 

“My pearls! My lovely pearls!’ 
Ruth mourned as she was dressing. 

“ What about your pearls?” I asked. 

She gave me a puzzled look and 
said: ““Why—you know — they're 
missing.” 

“No; I didn’t know it.” 

She ran to the bureau and unlocked 
the drawer and opened the box with 
an exclamation of joy. 

“ Have I been dreaming—what has 
happened ?” she asked. 

Then a lot of questions, which I 
evaded with no harm to my conscience. 

I have never quite convinced her 
that she had been dreaming about 
the pearls, but she knows not to this 
day how I brought them back. 

Martha was waiting on us when my 
wife took the brooch from its box 
and began to look at it. I could al- 
most imagine that Martha turned pale. 
Her mouth opened wide and she left 
the room with a look of horror. 
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A YOUNG LADY wanted as a ste- 
nographer and typewriter and to act 
as secretary; must be an expert; 
a graduate of Smith or Vassar Col- 
lege preferred. Ability, M 185 
Times Downtown. 


WENTY years ago—nay, ten 
years ago, indeed—such an ad- 
vertisement as this would have 

elicited from the average stenograph- 
ical applicant a glance of genuine awe 
and amazement ; from the average col- 
lege girl graduate an equal amaze- 
ment, if not the awe. 

That an employer of the business 
world should come out frankly with 
a statement that he preferred a col- 
lege graduate for a typist; that he 
should intimate, even tacitly, that he 
_ was no longer satisfied with a mere 
common school education behind the 
ability to receive his business confi- 
dences and type his letters, is a por- 
tentous fact. Frequent appearances 
in the daily newspapers today of 
similar advertisements, specifying a 
preference for the college-trained 
woman in various branches of in- 
dustry, is proof positive of two things ; 
namely, that the business man has 
waked up to the knowledge that a 
superior class of service is on the mar- 
ket, and that he wants it; secondly, 
that the college girl herself, in taking 
advantage of this opportunity to enter 
the larger field of business enter- 
prise, is definitely forsaking the tra- 
ditional role of school teaching as her 
only hope of respectable employment. 


From an attitude of skeptical in- 


difference toward her presence the | 


American business man has come to 
regard the college girl in business as 
a real boon to the regime that is call- 
ing every day more and more insist- 


ently for reliability, power to reason’ 
and initiative in its subordinate posi-, 


tions. It is now not merely the per- 


son who can take orders intelligently — 
who is wanted, but the person who. 
can take orders progressively, illu- — 
minatively ; who can look behind and ' 
beyond the orders, in fact, and see the 


business purposes; who can follow 


the leader like a good soldier and de- ° 


velop her end of the business like a 


wise partner. And not only in routine 


positions has the college girl proved 
her superior ability to tackle live 


problems, but in the fields of inde- * 
pendent enterprises as well she has ' 
achieved a success that disposes, orice ' 


for all, of the old idea that she had 
no initiative or daring. 

While opportunities along all voca- 
tional lines are multiplying for the 


broadly educated woman, the most ° 


noticeable increase in demand is in 
the practical fields. Even teaching 
shows this trend. The ranks in Eng- 


lish, history, Latin and Greek—all © 


eminently classical branches—are badly 
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overcrowded. Even Ph D’s stand 
around, “on their uppers,” as it were, 
waiting for vacancies here. But in 
biology and chemistry and all the nat- 
ural science branches, in vocational 
teaching—industrial and commercial 
subjects —the applicants are not 
enough to fill the demands for them. 

To the schools of domestic science 
and household management come the 
most persistent and promising appeals 
for trained women workers. Hospi- 
tals, asylums, heads of large private 
estates, as well as business organi- 
zations of all sorts from laundries to 
publishing houses, want college-bred 
secretaries to take charge of “the 
business end of things.” <A _ social 
worker and author of national repu- 
tation who had suffered long and pa- 
tiently at the hands of an incompetent 
line of male and female stenographers 
put in a call for a_ college-trained 
secretary with these words: “1 am 
willing to pay twice as much as | ordi- 
narily pay my stenographer for a 
young woman of trained ability who 
can take an intelligent interest in her 
work and subordinate her outside in- 
terests to it. I am tired of flighty 
girls and plodding, stodgy men; | 
want somebody who will do what I 
tell them to do and a little more; and 
I believe your college woman is 
capable of it.” 

The fundamental requirement for 
all secretarial positions, however, is 
a thorough knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting, and this the average 
academic college graduate does not 
have, and for some stupid reason 
scorns to acquire. But the opportu- 
nities for advancement to well-paid 
positions in business assuredly war- 
rant it. Salaries at the beginning of 
a business career may not be so large 
as the beginner’s salaries in school 
teaching, but appreciation of superior 
ability in business is prompter—in- 
stant, in fact—and the advance much 
more rapid. 

Take, for instance, the scale of sal- 
aries in the New York public schools, 
a fair average of teaching salaries in 
the better-paid schools all over the 
country. Here a teacher in the ele- 
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mentary grades is sure at the start of 
$600 a year, with a yearly increase of 
forty dollars, up to the maximum 
limit of $1,440, which is reached only 
after ten years’ service. High school 
positions start with $1,100 a year and 
grow to $1,900 after fifteen years of 
service. 

Contrast with this conservative 
progress the experience of a clever 
Barnard College girl who entered a 
New York publishing house as ste- 
nographer and secretary at a salary 
of $8 a week; the second vear was 
raised to $1,000, and after six years 
was at the head of the advertising de- 
partment on a salary of $3,500. 

Salaries in social work are, on the 
whole, lower than in the commercial 
branches. There are many openings, 
however, for college girls in the ranks 
of subordinate positions in public, or- 
ganized and private charities of large 
cities that pay good living wages and 
offer opportunities for advancement 
to important executive positions. In 
the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City positions as secre- 
taries, departmental supervisors, com- 
mittee investigators and house visi- 
tors are open to college-trained 
women, and pay from $700 to $1,800 
in salary. 

In all social work the college girl 
undoubtedly has the best chance for 
advancement, by reason of her more 
solid foundation in college and her 
mind trained to balance and discrimi- 
nate. It is not the zealous, impetuous 
“lady bountiful,” with her heart 
overflowing wit: a desire to do some- 
thing for the poor, or yet the girl 
who is looking for a mission in life. 
who is wanted in the field work of 
modern charity, but the cool-headed, 
calm-hearted, well-directed enthusiasm 
of the woman who has studied the 
subject in all its ramifications; who 
is not alone sympathetic with poverty 
and disease, but cognizant of their 
causes and fully aware of the ob- 
stacles in the way of alleviating them. 

With the increasing recognition 
among civic institutions of the need 
for social co-operation to render ef- 
fective public service, many interest- 
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ing opportunities for the educated 
woman worker are being developed 
in the public schools, hospitals, police 
departments, criminal courts, prisons 
and reform schools of large cities. 
At present, these positions, especially 
those of probation officers and police 
matrons, have been little invaded by 
the college girl, but they are positions 
eminently in need of her services, and 
wherever she has offered herself in 
these places she has been gratefully 
received. 

Factories, mercantile houses and 
other large business corporations, 
which are likewise taking note of the 
efficacy of social extension work as 
an aid to business progress, are in- 
cluding in their staffs of workers va- 
rious officials called welfare managers 
or social secretaries. 

A New York department store, for 
instance, employs a Vassar College 
graduate to supervise the manners 
and dress of its salesgirls in the store, 
to investigate and arbitrate between 
any complaints they may make, to 
visit the sick and relieve the poor, to 
see that the employees’ restaurant, 
rest rooms, etc, are adequately kept, 
to preside over the firm’s vacation 
cottage at the seashore in the summer, 
and otherwise generally to attend to 
the personal needs of the six hundred 
women employees. 

A large photographic supply com- 
‘pany of western New York employs 
a college woman to supervise the labor 
supply, to collect new women assist- 
ants from nearby towns, find homes 
for them, and attend to their subse- 
quent needs in ways best calculated 
to insure health and contentment. 

The work differs, naturally, accord- 
ing to the various needs of the indi- 
vidual companies, and in some places, 
notably in a large mining company of 
Colorado, the sociological department 
numbers hundreds of specialized as- 
sistants. The work is inspiring in the 
extreme, but is strenuous, too; hence 
the call, emphasized, from a welfare 
department head to a Teachers Col- 
lege employment agency for “ trained 
women of robust physique and ‘no 
frills.’ ” 


A unique, quite unworked field of 
work for the scientific college girl is 
scientific illustration. Most of .the 
accurate drawing for scientific boeks 


in this country is now done by men. 
imported for the purpose, mainly, 


from Germany. A young woman 
graduate of Smith College, a biologi 
cal student and clever as a draftsman, 
recently made a place for herself in 


this capacity at Johns Hopkins Uni., 


versity, and is earning a good salary 
in consequence. 

The college girl is welcomed m 
newspaper work, as her qualities of 
buoyancy and resource were bound to 


make her. One New York daily,. 


however, is authority for the criti 


cism that neither the college-bred mat, . 
nor woman makes the perfect re. 


porter, because of a tendency to think 
academically. ‘“ They can’t get next 
to the point of view of the woman on 
the street,” says this paper. But the 


comment is manifestly questionable. - 
For the women who have made the, 


most notable successes in newspaper 


work are college women, and four- , 


fifths of the women staff reporters 


on New York dailies are college. 
women; and the best proof that they... 
are giving satisfaction is the fact that, 
they are receiving the same salaries. 


as the men for their work. 


In magazine offices and publishing. . 


houses likewise the college girl, with 


or without literary ability, is wel-:.. 


comed, In fact, most of the large 


publishing houses harbor regular ht-... 
tle colonies of Vassar, Smith, Welles-. 


ley and Bryn Mawr girls. 


A well-known woman’s magazine. 
has recently been making a marked; 
effort to displace the members of ‘its. 


large staff of editorial assistants with 
college graduates. Although the bulk 
of salaries paid by this firm is smaller 


than the average and the hours longer, . 


nevertheless it paid one college girl. 


who was without experience—so: 


eager were they to hold her—fifteen 
dollars a week to wait for a possible 
vacancy. 

The college girl worker is worth 


more than the grubbing, old-fashioned: 


worker was, and she is wise to insist. 
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on her superiority, but when a sense 
of superiority becomes foolish conceit 
then she loses in favor with business 
men, as it is fitting she should. There 
is a very generally disseminated idea 
that the college girl employee, espe- 
cially when fresh from the alma 
mater, has a tendency to overrate the 
value of her personal opinion and her 
personal preferences, and that she is 
not willing to begin at the bottom like 
other people, and work up from a 
small salary. Another unwise mis- 
take she sometimes makes is in giving 
her employer the impression that she 
regards her work as merely tempo- 
rary; that she means to flit—back 
home, back to society or upon a va- 
cation—at the first sign of something 
not exactly agreeable to her fastidious 
sense. The girl must learn to work 


like a man and save like a man, with. 


the same sense of responsibility, and 
the same business loyalty if she ex- 
pects to be treated like a man in the 
matter of remuneration and advance- 
ment. 

The same quality of initiative that 
makes the business man prefer the 
college girl in his office, makes the 
college girl prefer to start in business 
for herself. Accordingly, we find her 
setting foot into nearly every field and 
meeting with very general success, 
whether it is running a millinery es- 
tablishment in New York, a farm in 
the country or figuring as a leading 
impresario along the Pacific coast. 
Her ambition and self-confidence have 
been aroused. “ What man has done, 
woman may do,” is her watchword. 

Edna Blanchard Lewis, a graduate 
of Normal College, New York, bears 
witness to the inspiration of this 
slogan. After ten years of teaching 
she found that she had reached the 
maximum salary given to women in 
the metropolitan schools and that she 
could not in any way expand her 
work. 

She first secured a position as the 
agent of a big insurance company and 
canvassed for subscriptions, chiefly 
among women, until she had built up 
a clientele of her own. During the 
insurance scandal, when women espe- 
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cially dared not rely on their own 
judgment, she recognized the psvcho- 
logical moment and established the 
Woman’s Insurance Department, a 
brokerage company and a bureau of 
information concerning all lines of 
insurance. Miss Lewis, from a su- 
perior knowledge of the insurance 
situation, places the risks to the best 
advantage of her clients. The office 
is unique as a woman’s work—only 
women are employed in it—and has 
met with increasing success, the busi- 
ness trebling itself in the four years 
that it has been in existence. From 
Miss Lewis comes the encouraging 
information that she has met every- 
where with the heartiest co-operation 
from women, and that when possible 
they have apparently preferred dealing 
with a woman. 

This is reasonable, for the average 
woman understands women, and can 
better estimate the chance of fair 
play at their hands in a business deal. 
On the other hand, a woman can 
rarely “ size up” a man in any other 
than a social relation. 

Two Smith graduates who reached 
the same point in teaching as did Miss 
Lewis, when they saw ambition meet 
a blank wall, established the Sunshine 
Laundry in Brookline, Mass. Their 
business field was near home, with 
the big added advantage that they 
were familiar with it. In about a 
year they got to the point where both 
ends were meeting, and in nine months 
more, to actual profit. At all times 
the greatest trouble was to secure 
good help. 

Boston is to be quoted again for 
the Colonial Tea Rooms and another 
prosperous lunch room, both estab- 
lished by college graduates. This 
field has long been a favorite one for 
women, but in the cities is becoming 
overcrowded. A woman with a good 
knowledge of housekeeping is apt to 
try her hand at a lunch room, but it 
needs much more than that to insure 
success. The proprietress of the Co- 
lonial Tea Rooms, the center of a sys- 
tem extending all over New York, 
says that every year hundreds of tea 
rooms start up and wilt away in the 
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city, taking with them a capital of two 
or three thousand dollars, perhaps 
their owner’s all. 

On the Pacific coast the tea rooms 
started by the Misses Morris of Los 
Angeles are very well known. Rer 
cently they have enlarged their busi- 
ness by importing fabrics and objets 
d’art from Asia. In California, also, 
a bee farm is meeting with great suc- 
cess and is particularly appealing, as 
the bees considerately sleep five 
months out of the year, affording a 
pleasant vacation time to their mis- 
tresses. 

A few college graduates have be- 
come commercial buyers for large de- 
partment stores. At first sentiment 
was rather against them. The woman 
who had dealt with all classes of 
women shoppers from behind a 
counter seemed to be better fitted to 
tell what would hit their taste in the 
next season. But the college girl 
proved to have what we can only call 
a psychological knowledge of women, 
which enabled her to meet this prac- 
tical advantage and to invent improve- 
ments upon the offered article. This 
work is also excellent training before 
starting a millinery or dressmaking 
establishment. 

And just here someone is bound 
to say, “ And is a girl to spend her 
time and her father’s money in getting 
a college degree and then become a 
‘milliner?” Why not, if there is 
money in it and she wants to earn her 
living? Is it intellectual snobbery or 
short-sighted utilitarianism which de- 
mands that a college degree be in- 
vested in intellectual pursuits only and 
be thus immediately realized upon in 
its own coin? 

A college degree, allowing for pro- 
verbial exceptions, stands for trained 
faculties, a mind taught how to mar- 
shal its forces to bear on the issue 
at hand without waste of time and 
energy. Education is not necessarily 
a collection of facts to be marketed in 
schoolhouses, but a state of mind, a 
point of view, a mental attitude 
toward life. It is because the college 
girl is waking up to that that she is 
bringing her energies to the occupa- 


tion that will not only “ pay,” but will 


broaden and deepen her education, to. 


the good of her body, mind and soul— 
the practical problems. 

There seems to have been a 
tendency for graduates to gravitate 
toward the cities, but there are more 
and more women who are asking 
themselves, “Can I not build up a 


little business in my home _ town, 


where, if I make less money, still | 
will spend less?” And they have 
utilized to advantage the material at 
hand, as did a certain Rhode Island 
girl who returned from college to find 
her father and brothers giving up a 
dairy farm as a bad proposition. She 
begged them to let her take it over 
and then, so to speak, she took it by 
the collar, shook up its slipshod meth- 
ods and jerked it to its feet. A care- 
ful study of up-to-date theories and 
detailed attention to the minutest 
problems enabled her to pay off the 
heavy mortgage and make of it a 
thriving business. 

Women must admit to one handi- 
cap in an independent business life— 
business wears a temporary aspect to 
most girls. For if she is normally 
constituted, every girl hopes that some 
day she will be happily married. This 
idea being firmly established in every- 
one’s head, it is harder for a woman 
to get capital to start in business and 
harder for her to throw herself with 


the necessary intensity into what she. 
undertakes. She has the brains, but 
she lacks the daring, the willingness to , 
risk and take the chances necessary , 


to a successful business career, partly 
because in so doing she is fighting all 
the sex traditions that have taught 
her that it was for her to reserve, to 
hold back, to keep the level of security 
upon which the family life best flour- 
ishes, and partly because there is little 
inspiration to build up only to give up. 

Time is modifying one of these con- 
ditions, and the fact that more and 
more women are going into independ- 
ent business is bringing the other to 
the point where the woman may sell 
out a well-run establishment with 
dignity and profit—not simply shut 
up shop. 
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Home Economics in Massachusetts 


By Stern 


['‘ Home Science in New York’ appeared in the last January issue, California in the February 


issue, and Hlinois in May.) 


HE imtroduction of home eco- 
nomics into the school curricu- 
jum in Massachusetts was even 
more bitterly opposed than that of 
manual training had been. But there 
were prophets and seers who under- 
stood, and in 1885 two schools for 
home training of girls were opened 
through private philanthropy: the 
Tennyson Street School in Boston by 
Mrs Hemenway and the North Ben- 
nett School by Mrs Shaw. Both these 
had a direct influence on the public 
schools of the city. The Tennyson 
Street School began as a vacation 
school and proved so successful that 
after two years the work was taken 
over by. the Board of Education. 
When the' girls could cook temptingly 
enough, the gentlemen of the school 
committee were invited to see the 
results, and it is reported that this had 
a mighty influence on their favorable 
report. 
Another school opened under one of 
the first graduates of Mrs Hemenway’s 
School, Miss Emmeline Torrey. The 
first training teacher had come to us 
from England, for at that time Eng- 
land was in advance of us in this 
training, but it was only a little while 
before the interest awakened here and 
the enthusiasm of our American 
teachers was stimulated. It is worthy 
to note in passing that we owe to Miss 
Ravenhill, an Englishwoman, the best 
survey of domestic science in the 
United States, in a report on educa- 
tional subjects to the English Board 
of Education. This work begun for 
the children had to develop in an- 
other direction, for there were increas- 
ing demands for teachers. To meet 
this Mrs Hemenway soon established 
a school for teachers. 
There are many domestic science 
teachers who owe their training, and, 
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what is far better, their inspiration 
and high ideals, to Miss Nicholass, 
one of the early training teachers, now 
head of the Framingham State Nor- 
mal School. Mrs Hemenway’s vision 
has been fulfilled; before her death 
she felt the power and influence this 
work of the domestic science teacher 
was having upon the children of Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1898 the trustees of 
her estate offered the school to the 
State Board of Education, with the 
generous suggestion that such a 
department would be thoroughly 
equipped as a memorial to Mrs Hem- 
enway. The transfer was made, Miss 
Nicholass continuing her work under 
the new conditions. Today, as one 
sits and talks to the gentle little -lady, 
stirred as she is by the hopes of the 
past realized in the present, one can 
feel the spirit of the founders near 


_by saying: ‘“ Well done, thou good 


and faithful servant.” 

The training school is delightfully 
situated overlooking the surrounding 
country. Some of the girls live in 
the houses connected with the school, 
and here ample opportunity is af- 
forded them to do practical work. 
When it is their turn to cook the din- 
ner, the regular helpers leave the 
premises free, and the entire charge 
of feeding the family of girls that 
night is in the hands of the students. 
I dare say their fellow-students are 
critical judges. The laboratory kitchen 
is fitted for child and adult, - pupil 
and teacher. The school has sent out 
workers all over our land from east 
to west, and north to south.. The 
alumnz include many noted names: 
The present supervisor of the Boston 
schools, Miss Josephine Morris; Miss 
Emmeline Torrey, who was the first 
public school teacher in Boston; Miss 
Lillie Smith of the Brookline’ -High 
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School; Miss Flagg, the supervisor in 
Los Angeles; Miss Stoner, professor 
of domestic economy and dean of 
Women’s University, Wyoming; Mrs 
Alice Peloubet Norton, assistant pro- 
fessor of household administration, 
School of Education, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Miss Flora Rose of Cornell; 
and others. 

The North Bennett Industrial 
School, started at about the same time 
as the Tennyson Street School, has 
acted as an experiment station for the 
Boston public schools—for systems of 
education must be constantly modified 
to keep pace with the progress of 
civilization. One interesting phase 
of their large work is the develop- 
ment of industrial training for girls, 
a home being remodeled and adapted 
to meet the needs of such work, thus 
affording opportunity to apply lessons 
in housekeeping and house furnish- 
ing on a family scale. 

The future of the girl is rather 
moré uncertain than that of the man— 
whether she is to marry and direct 
the home, or go out from it for self- 
support to return to it usually too 
specialized in her own work, or too 
tired or indifferent. At all events, 


opportunity should be given the girl 
in her education years, a chance to 
develop an insight into and sympathy 
with this form of training and work. 
In this school a special course has 
been prepared: first, vocational train- 
ing for self-support; and second, a 
preparation, incidentally in early years, 
and directly when the need arises, for 
the duties that fall to the director of 
the home. 

I should think every girl in the 
school would wish she were in that 
class, for the house has such a homey 
feeling, which is but natural, as the 
curtains and other decorations are 
the work of the girls. The group 
seated about the table seemed like a 
happy, good-sized family, as did the 
girls eating the macaroni and cheese 
they had just cooked. 

The girls, in conjunction with the 
boys, who are to print it, are prepar- 
ing cook books of foreign dishes, get- 
ting the recipes tried and true from 
the mothers. The girls arrange them, 
design the covers and the boys of the 
school print them. It is hoped every- 
one in the neighborhood of the North 
Bennett School and many elsewhere 
will use them. A result of this work 
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Simmons College. Boston, Mass 


of the school is the power to assume 
responsibility, an essential in the 
home economist or manager. 

A movement allied to this is the 
outgrowth of a club of girls organized 
by the library department and known 
as the Saturday Evening Girls. In 
the Library club house, near the North 
Bennett School, these girls were given 
a flat and the facilities for the making 
of pottery. It is almost like a fairy 
tale, walking along the old streets of 
oldest Boston, under the shadow of 
the Old North Church, opposite the 
old Copp’s Hill burying ground, 
and then stepping down into a cave 
which we would call a cellar in these 
days, and finding the prettiest pieces 
of pottery, bowls that win your heart 
at once, for it is the room of the Bowl 
Shop. If you find the fairy god- 
mother, Miss Brown, she will take 
you into the mysteries of clay and 
kilns, and then upstairs to her work- 
ers—all working with the joy that 
comes in creating. While this work is 
not classified anywhere as home eco- 
nomics, the girls are certainly learn- 
ing the history of the home making 
of the race, the art of home decora- 
tion, and never again after creating 
this beautiful ware can they surround 
themselves with the tawdry things 
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that the manufacturers or shopkeep- 
ers or fashion may wish to exploit. 

Framingham and Simmons have 
absorbed several of the schools which 
began this work in Massachusetts, but 
one opened in those comparatively 
early days still remains a separate 
school, doing a somewhat unique - 
work. This is the Young Women’s 
Christian Association School of Do- 
mestic Science, under the direction of 
Miss Forehand. This presents four 
courses of study, but the one depart- 
mental year in either domestic science 
or domestic art is the special feature. 
The requirements for this are suffi- 
ciently high to attract a good grade 
of student, who, often teaching for a 
time, is apt to return to other institu- 
tions for further, more advanced 
work. 

From the inspiration of Froebel’s 
Mutter and Kose Lieder, whose points 
of departure are the activities of the 
home, the Garland School, unique in 
its scope, has been developed by Mrs 
Stannard. On the top of the hill where 
stands the monument commemorating 
the great and lurid beacon which sent 
out its message in the early history 
of New England, stands the school, 
giving forth its message. Its title of 
home making tells the story. It does 
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not attempt to train professionally, 
but to help women, through knowl- 
edge and science, to make their homes 
efficient. Very naturally in this course 
emphasis is placed on the family and 
the home; the child 
and his relation to 
school, social life, 
church and Sunday 
school, as well as his 
environment and care. 
A special course is 
given in literature, 
music and art for 
children. Does _ it 
not promise delight- 
ful homes? 

In choosing a 
school for _ their 
daughters most moth- 
ers should be at- 
tracted by the query: 
“ Ts not the time spent 
in the cultivation of 


the studies for home Brochline 


making as valuable as 
that spent in the purely cultural?” 
In a private school near Boston, Lasell 
Seminary, this ideal has been held 
for thirty years, and Miss Parloa, 
Miss Talbot, Mrs Lincoln, Mrs Nor- 
ton, Miss Barrows and the present 
instructor, Miss Loomis, need but to 
be named to indicate the standard 
striven for. It is a preparation for the 
continuance of studies in the higher 
_schools, but knowledge easily and hap- 
pily gained in these early years will 
lead to more definite study later. 
Instead of writing of cooking 
classes I shall speak of cook books, 
for though Boston has been consid- 
ered a literary center, few realize that 
it also has a reputation in culinary 
literature. Miss Parloa, whose, Young 
Housekeeper has helped the young 
person for whom it was named over 
many a hard place, opened her school 
in the seventies in Boston, and though 
she did not remain here, but taught in 
New York, and in her last years lived 
in Connecticut, she did much of her 
work in the city, and from here her 
influence spread. Mrs Lincoln is an- 
other name to conjure with. Her 
work began with the Boston Cooking 
School in 1879; her book is respon- 


sible for the health and happiness of 
many. Miss Farmer was also once 
connected with this school, but now 
conducts a school of her own. One 
sees her book in many homes, as 
well as in educational 
institutions. Mrs 
Janet McKenzie Hill 
sends written 
message through the 
pages of the Boston 
Cooking School 
Magazine as well as 
in book form. Miss 
Howard, formerly of 
the Boston Cooking 
School and now of 
Simmons College, 
which has absorbed 
the old school and its 
teacher, has written 
one of the latest 
books. Bar- 
rows, who began her 
work at the North 
Bennett School, was 
editor of the American Kitchen Maga- 
sine and the Home Science Cook 
Book, would call Boston her legal ad- 
dress, if she could vote, but her time is 
given partly to Teachers College and 
partly to all parts of the United States 
where the Farmers’ Institute, the 
Chautauqua and women’s clubs claim 
her. Miss Mary Barrows, her sister, 
publishes domestic science literature. 

The settlements, unrestrained by 
the bondage of tradition, or authority 
of organization, can act as free lances 
in this movement. They have been 
able to apply the latest educational 
methods as well as to modify the 
equipment to appeal to the child. The 
Hawthorne Club of Boston has a little 
house, built many years ago, furnished 
to stimulate the child’s imagination. 
The children coming from school are 
brightened and anxious to work in 
this environment or that of the Louisa 
M. Alcott Club. It has the psychic 
effect of play: no work is disagree- 
able, nothing is called drudgery. 

If children “ play house” why can 
it not be made educational and be 
begun at the age when they love to 
play with toy dishes and to make mud 
pies (because they haven’t anything 
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else to make them of)? With this 
thought in Miss Hyams’s mind, she 
has worked out, at the Louisa M. Al- 
cott Club, a graded course for chil- 
dren from the kindergarten age to the 
adult, suiting both work and utensils 


to the size and needs of the child- 


The plan is roughly grouped under 
the headings of The furnishing of 
the home, care of the home, food and 
cooking, personal hygiene, hygiene of 
clothing, gardening. 

It was felt a true advance in educa- 
tion when Boston gave to its girls 
what the Mechanic Arts High School 
gave to the boys. The latter are 
trained to prepare for the higher 
technical institutions or to go directly 
into trades or professions under 
guidance of a supervisor. The High 
School of Practical Arts for Girls 
trains in courses of home engineering 
or management. It is “planned to 
develop womanly attributes and to 
train for work in distinctly feminine 
occupations.” It has a four years’ 
academic course in which the girls 
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receive a general education which bet- 
ter prepares them for future duties 
in the home and society. It has met 
the needs of many girls not wishing 
the classical and purely cultural 
courses of the regular high school. 

The Trade School for Girls, while 
established purely for industrial pur- 
poses, has a course in cooking, plan- 
ning, preparing and serving the daily 
luncheon; care of the lunch room, 
kitchen, dishes, closets, towels, etc. 
It prepares them at least to take ad- 
vantage of the up-to-date factory 
equipment for luncheon. 

Many years ago Mrs Richards 
started the lunches in the high schools 
which have since been taken up by 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. A very recent develop- 
ment is that of the “ penny lunches ” 
served to the children in the secondary 
and elementary schools. History re- 


peats itself, and as Miss Torrey was 
the first public school teacher of do- 
mestic science, so she has been the 
first to help develop and co-operate in 


Institutional kitchen, Simmons College 
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this movement. Recent develepments 
in medical inspection and the estab- 
lishment of the outdoor school for 
tubercular children, where food is 
part of the treatment, led Miss Hyams 
to try this experi- 
ment in the secondary 
schools. Miss Car- 
penter of the Win- 
throp School gave 
her earnest support. 
The plan is to have 
the domestic science 
classes prepare the 
food three days in the 
week, and the other 
two days uncooked 
food, such as sand- 
wiches and milk, is 
served. Following is 
a list of some of the 
dishes: 

Rice and prunes 
with milk and sugar, 
oatmeal and _ dates 
with milk and sugar, 
cornmeal, apple sago 
pudding, Indian pudding, pea soup 
and crackers, potato chowder, bread 
and butter with milk. 

The portion is a large mug or deep 
oatmeal dish, equal to about 300 cal- 
ories, the cost of raw food material 
one cent. This is only a recess lunch, 
to stimulate the child who has come 
to school a little tired, or without its 
breakfast. 

' In this particular school the food 
is served in the schoolroom, and the 
mugs are returned and washed in the 
school kitchen. Here has been a 
chance to give a lesson in domestic 
science, as Miss Hunt says in her bul- 
letin: “ Which has the inspiration due 


to the immediate and practical utility. , 


As instruction in house work is con- 
ducted today, children seldom feel 
that they can be really useful. They 
feel rather that tasks are being created 
for them in order that they may be 
trained.” 

The plan for domestic science as 
worked out in the Brookline High 
School demonstrates the value of such 
work in the curriculum of the high 
schools. The course is largely an ap- 
plication of other sciences to daily 


life. The first year it is planned along 
general lines, as the food problem is 
approached by the “cook.” The 
second year is devoted to the applica- 
tion of science to everyday problems, 
the chemistry of 
cooking and cleaning, 
the planning of the 
family meals, accord- 
ing to food value. 
Prof Irving Fisher’s 
standard of “100 
calories” is used, the 
girls weighing and 
calculating the differ- 
ent foods. 

Professor Carver 
has said that it is in 
the household that 
the immediate help 
must come to reduce 
the cost of living. 
“It is easier to buy 
a new skirt than to 
take care of an old 


Mise Sarah Louise Arnold. Dean of one.” Brookline High 
immons College 


is teaching the art of 
reducing this expenditure. In a 
chemistry lesson the other day the 
power of chlorine as a bleaching agent 
came as a revelation which was no 
sooner learned than applied. Permis- 
sion was asked to bring a faded dress 
and shirtwaist to be tried. Result—a 
dress that would have been useless to 
the girl will now be worn all sum- 
mer. 

The third year is concerned chiefly 
with the study of the house, its con- 
s ruction, sanitary arrangements and 
their care. Its furnishing and decora- 
tion give a splendid opportunity for 
correlating the work with the art de- 
partment. The study of plumbing 
is worked out in the laboratory after 
visiting trade schools and shops for 
investigation. The last year is given 
to the larger problems of the com- 
munity from the economic and social 
viewpoint. 

It would be difficult to say who is 
more enthusiastic in this course, the 
pupil or the teacher, Miss Lillie C. 
Smith. Secure in her splendid train- 
ing, with a broad grasp of her subject, 
and great interest in the pupil, she has 
stimulated her classes and obtained 
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the co-operation of her fellow-workers. 

In Newton, another city near Bos- 
ton, a new technical school has just 
been opened. In trying to decide 
which course shall be chosen in prep- 
aration for a higher institution, the 
first and foremost question is which 
course will do the most for this par- 
ticular boy or girl at this time, not 
which course demands the least ef- 
fort. Sound education is funda- 
mental; admission to college inci- 
dental ; it may usually be gained with- 
out great sacrifice of the pupil’s 
real interests. At the present time, 
work in household economics, taken 
with a college preparatory course, 
must be justified, as it can be 
fully, on the ground that it is best 
for the girl. As yet, colleges give no 
credit for this work in their admis- 
sion requirements, with the possible 
exception of Simmons. It is different 
with the men’s colleges, for schools 
of technology accept similar work as 
partially fulfilling the admission re- 
quirements. 

Massachusetts has unusually 
large showing of women’s colleges: 
Smith, Radcliffe, Wellesley and Sim- 
mons, but it is only the latter that has 
any regular course in home econom- 
ics. This college was “ established by 
the will of John Simmons of Boston, 
as an institution in which instruction 
in such branches of art, science and 
industry might be given as would best 
enable women to earn an independent 
livelihood.” 

If history is best taught through 
the lives of the great heroes, so Sim- 
mons’s register of graduates and their 
positions shows the fulfillment of pur- 
pose. The alumnz are assisting to 
promote the welfare of human effi- 
ciency in the home, the school and the 
shop; in the arts, the sciences and the 
trades; for the individual family and 
for the community life. It has a deep 
significance for our country that a 
band of women with such a training 
are going out through the length and 
breadth of the land, trained carefully, 
with special knowledge of the science 
of life, with an enthusiasm to dissem- 
inate that knowledge in various edu- 
cational movements and to apply it 
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in many practical ways. The strong 
personality back of all this is Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of the 
college and director of the course in 
household economics. At least 700 
girls come to her for guidance, and are 
helped and stimulated. 

Miss S. Maria Elliott, a member of 
the faculty, has been associated with 
much of the development of home 
economics in Boston. Trained as a 
teacher, she understood household 
economics, and began many years ago 
to apply it to teaching the child the 
care of the home. One of her in- 
teresting schemes was the use of a 
house model. 

Two telling demonstrations of the 
fact that knowledge and science count 
in the activities that center about the 
home are those practical business en- 
terprises, the Sunshine Laundry and 
the Laboratory Kitchen. Both aim for 
the highest efficiency, and the Misses 
White of the Sunshine Laundry have 
proven that cloth is still well made 
and durable if rightly laundered. 
Miss Bertha Stevenson and the Misses 
McClellan of the Laboratory Kitchen 
are giving to the Boston public as 
near the maximum nutrition in food 
for the least money as any place in > 
the city. And why can they do 
this? Because they are applying their 
scientific knowledge and_ business 
sense to every detail of the organiza- 
tion. The Laboratory Kitchen is one 
of the show places of Boston. 

This article would not be complete 
without speaking of Mrs Ellen H. 
Richards. Her name could have been 
mentioned in almost every particular 
instance in relating these various ac- 
tivities. She has been the source, the 
inspiration. Her highly developed 
scientific mind saw the underlying 
principles of life and knew that it 
needed but the knowledge and then 
the application to help women to the 
art of right living. Her insight was 
clear, her vision prophetic, her ener 
endless, her sympathy boundless. pol 
busy as ever today in her laboratory, 
she knows that women can find their 
freedom through knowledge, if they 
desire it. Their struggle is past, and 
Mrs Richards has helped them win. 
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Talks to Teachers 


III--Ideals in Teaching 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


These are not planned as lessons, nor for a consecutive series, but in response to letters asking 
for definite information along certain lines. —The Editor. 


all over the country the excite- 

ment and sadness of commence- 
ment is felt. As this is being written 
young women in at least sixty or 
seventy different schools and colleges 
are being interviewed, selected and 
engaged for teaching positions, and 
among these are to be found a large 
number whose chosen work is named 
domestic science or art, or economy, 
or some like title. 

To these this magazine sends greet- 
ing. To these it extends the right 
hand of fellowship and says: “ We 
congratulate you, we believe in you, 
we have faith in you, and .we have 
hopes and fears for you. And we 
want to know you. We want to know 
your names and where you are teach- 
ing, because we wish to have a record 
of schools and teachers of all forms 
of home economics to which you and 
others can turn for such information 
when it is needed.” 

Teaching is one of the most noble 
and abused of the professions. By 
far the large majority who enter it do 
so for almost any other reason than 
the desire to teach. They follow the 
lines of least resistance, which, un- 
fortunately, the selection of domestic 
science courses has seemed in many 
instances to be. This work has looked 
easy and attractive and the mothers 
as well as the daughters have labored 
under the false impression that having 
ecoked a few things acceptably in the 
home kitchen is a sufficient entrance 
requirement to the successful teaching 
of the art of right living. 

The responsibility which falls upon 
any teacher is very great, but she who 
is teaching mathematics can hide be- 
hind her subject and excuse her fail- 
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ure by arguing that all that can be 
expected of her is to teach sums. 
The teacher of any form of home 
economics can do no such thing. She 
has deliberately chosen that which re- 
lates itself most closely to the science 
of life and to which she must bring 
a thorough training in science, a close 
acquaintance with the arts, and a 
knowledge of history, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, etc. More- 
over, she must know what it means 
and how to teach, and above and be- 
yond all this, must she see the Delec- 
table Mountain, have ideals and as- 
pirations in and for her work, else she 
fails. 

The weakness of much work of this 
character, done under any name, lies 
in failure in method. That is, far 
too many young women are attempt- 
ing to teach domestic science or 
the like without any knowledge of 
how to teach. Teaching is an art, its 
principles must be learned, its psy- 
chology known, its philosophy under- 
stood. Better that you should have 
four facts which you wish to impart 
and some idea of how to connect the 
pupil’s mind with them, than forty 
facts and no method of getting them 
there. It is manifestly time to insist 
that to know how to cook, to have 
learned the facts of sanitation and 
hygiene, dietetics and economics, is 
an entirely different thing from know- 
ing how to teach these things. Too 
much of the domestic science work 
has been taught to those who are to 
teach without the underlying peda- 
gogical principles. Unless you are a 
teacher born, not made, you cannot 
succeed without the fundamental 
knowledge of that you are attempting 
to do. Every teacher of home eco- 
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nomics should be as well grounded in 
the principles taught by Froebel as 
kindergartners are. 

You are going to meet many dis- 
couragements and much misunder- 
standing. To meet these you will need, 
first, faith, a supreme belief in the 
work you are trying to do. Without 
this you will lack that enthusiasm 
which is one of the greatest factors 
in success. If you have not made up 
your mind where you are going and 
believe it is the place to go with all 
your soul, you cannot carry any other 
person, young or old, any portion of 
the way with you. 

You will need courage to see your 
own shortcomings, your own mis- 
takes, and not only to admit but to try 
to overcome the difficulties. Things 
will not be to your liking; the condi- 
tions under which you will teach will 
not be those under which you were 
taught, but if you were well taught 
you should have gained that great re- 
sult of the best education, the ability 
to adjust yourself to the circum- 
stances, and win. 

The discouragements which you are 
meeting others have met. This is not 
alone the pain of youth, for the older 
teachers meet it, too, but it is a part 
of your training, a part of that ex- 
perience which should result in growth 
of purpose and character. The re- 
sponsibility you bear does not exceed 
your powers or opportunities—others 
will see to that—but your pain has its 
root in your own ignorance. If you 
are never discouraged, never cast 
down, if things never go wrong, then 
you are not winning the greatest, the 
most wholesome, the best measure of 
success. Whatever you have learned 
in school you are about to learn more 
now, and if you have reached the 
point where’ you cannot learn, let us 
advise you not to try to teach. 

You will be discouraged because 
you will find that the course of study 
you have so carefully prepared is not 
a part of the principal’s plan. He has 
decided ideas of his own. Be will- 
ing to die for a cause, but your duty 
is to fit in, you are but a part, and 
your work has to be the clearing- 
house for much that is going on else- 
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where in the school. If you are 
courageous in your work, persistent 
and faithful in doing the best you can, 
you will find your place, and in finding 
it your work will bring you that peace 
which can only come from. self- 
mastery and self-control. 

This particular form of teaching is 
new to the schools. In many it is 
being done very badly, in many it is 
being done very well. You, single- 
handed, will not be able to redeem the 
bad, nor do you alone make the good. 
Before you, standing by and with you, 
are those who should be your leaders 
because they have led and gloriously 
lead in a movement in education, 
which, when rightly used, means the 
long lost connecting link between the 
school and the home. 

For many years the weakness of 
education was the separation between 
the two great centers of the child’s 
life. Then when the school had nec- 
essarily gone from the home, the home 
had to be brought to the school, and 
the chain is again complete. 

Cooking is not domestic science; 
neither is domestic science cooking. 
If you are teaching cooking, say so, 
and do it just as well as you can. To 
teach cooking, good cooking, right 
cooking, is just as needed and as big 
a part to perform as to teach any 
other thing. It is the attitude you 
hold toward it, the way you do it, 
which determines the result. There 
is a place and a time for each part of 
this group of subjects, but when the 
part is taught, it should not be called 
by the name of the whole, or another 
part. Domestic science, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. There is 
elementary, secondary, high school 
and college work in home economics, 
as there is in mathematics, and each 
part has and should have its specific 
name. Half of the trouble you make 
and will meet comes from a con- 
fusion and misuse of terms. 

This is not a valedictory but a salu- 
tatory, a welcome into the field. And 
when the day of your work is at 
hand, remember that a “man’s 
ultimate responsibility is met by 
what he is and does, not by what he 
gains.” 
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Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated * George F. Kerr 


NE morning when big round 
Mr Sun was climbing up in the 
sky and Old Mother West 
Wind had sent all her Merry Little 
sreezes to play in the Green Meadows 
Johnny Chuck started out for a walk. 
First he sat up very straight and 
looked and looked all around to see if 
Reddy Fox was anywhere about, for 


Reddy Fox teases Johnny Chuck. 

But Reddy Fox was nowhere to be 
seen, so Johnny Chuck trotted down 
the Lone Little Path to the wood. 
The sun was shining as brightly as 
ever it could, and Johnny Chuck, who 
was very, very fat, grew very, very 
warm. by and by he sat down on 
the end of a log under a big tree to 


Peter Rabbit laughed and laughed until he had to hold his sides. Page 742 
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rest. Thump! Something hit Johnny 
Chuck right on the top of his round 
little head. It made Johnny Chuck 
jump. 

“Hello, Johnny Chuck!” said a 
voice which seemed to come right out 
of the sky. Johnny Chuck tipped his 
head ’way, ’way back and looked up. 
He was just in time to see Happy Jack 
Squirrel drop a nut. Down it came 
and hit Johnny Chuck right on the 
tip of his funny black little nose. 

“Oh!” said Johnny Chuck, and 
tumbled right over back off the log. 
But Johnny Chuck was so round and 
so fat and so roly-poly that it didn’t 
hurt him a bit. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Happy 
Jack up in the tree. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Johnny 
Chuck, picking himself up. Then 
they both laughed together, it was 
such a good joke. 

“ What are you laughing at?” asked 
a voice so close to Johnny Chuck that 
he rolled over again three times, he 
was so surprised. It was Peter Rab- 
bit. 

* What are you doing in my wood ?” 
asked Peter Rabbit. 

“I’m taking a walk,” said Johnny 
Chuck. 

“Good,” said Peter Rabbit, “ I'll 
come along, too.” 

So Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit 
set out along the Lone Little Path 
through the wood. Peter Rabbit 
hopped along with great big jumps, 
for Peter’s legs are long and meant 
for jumping. Johnny Chuck couldn't 
keep up, though he tried very hard, 
for Johnny’s legs are short. Pretty 
soon Peter Rabbit came back walking 
very softly. He whispered in Johnny 
Chuck’s ear. 

“ found something,” said Peter 
Rabbit. 

“ What is it?” asked Johnny Chuck. 

show you,” said Peter Rabbit, 
“but you must be very, very still, and 
not make the leastest little bit of 
noise.” 

Johnny Chuck promised to be very, 
very still, for he wanted very much 
to see what Peter Rabbit had found. 
Peter Rabbit tiptoed down the Lone 


Little Path through the wood, his 
funny long ears pointing right up to 
the sky. And behind him tiptoed 
Johnny Chuck, wondering and won- 
dering what it could be that Peter 
Rabbit had found. 

Pretty soon they came to a nice 
mossy green log right across the Lone 
Little Path. Peter Rabbit stopped 
and sat up very straight and looked 
this way and looked that way. Johnny 
Chuck stopped, too, and he sat up 
very straight and looked this way and 
looked that way, but all he could see 
was the mossy green log across the 
Lone Little Path. 

“What is it, Peter Rabbit?” whis- 
pered Johnny Chuck. - 

“You can’t see it yet,” whispered 
Peter Rabbit, “for first we have to 
jump over that mossy green log. Now, 
I'll jump first, and then you jump 
just the way I do, and then you'll see 
what it is I’ve found,” said Peter Rab- 
bit. 

So Peter Rabbit jumped first, and 
because his legs are long and meant 
for jumping, he jumped ’way, ‘way 
over the mossy green log. Then he 
turned around and sat up to see Johnny 
Chuck jump over the mossy green 
log. 
Johnny Chuck tried to jump very- 
high and very far, just as he had seen 
Peter Rabbit jump, but Johnny 
Chuck’s legs are very short and not 
meant for jumping. Besides, Johnny 
Chuck was very, very fat. So though 
he tried very hard indeed to jump 
just as Peter Rabbit had, he stubbed 
his toes on the top of the mossy green 
log and over he tumbled head first 
with a great big thump right on to 
Reddy Fox, who was lying on the 
other side of the mossy green log, fast 
asleep. 

Peter Rabbit laughed and laughed 
until he had to hold his sides. 

My, how frightened Johnny Chuck 
was when he saw what he had done! 
Before he could get on his feet he had 
rolled right over behind a little bush, 
and there he lay very, very still. 

Reddy Fox awoke with a grunt 
when Johnny Chuck fell on him so 
hard, and the first thing he saw was 
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Peter Rabbit laughing so that he had 
to hold his sides. Reddy Fox didn’t 
stop to look around. He thought 
that Peter Rabbit had jumped on him. 
Up jumped Reddy Fox and away 
went Peter Rabbit. Away went 
Reddy Fox after Peter Rabbit. Peter 
dodged behind the trees and jumped 
over the bushes and ran this way and 
ran that way just as hard as ever he 
could, for Peter Rabbit was very 
much afraid of Reddy Fox. And 
Reddy Fox followed Peter Rabbit be- 
hind the trees and over the bushes 
and this way and that way, but he 
couldn’t catch Peter Rabbit. Pretty 
soon Peter Rabbit came to the house 
of Jimmy Skunk. He knew that 
Jimmy Skunk was over in the pasture, 


so he popped right in and then he was 
safe, for the door of Jimmy Skunk’s 
house was too small for Reddy Fox 
to squeeze in. Reddy Fox sat down 
and waited, but Peter Rabbit didn’t 
come out. By and by Reddy Fox 
gave it up and trotted off home where 
old Mother Fox was waiting for him. 

All this time Johnny Chuck had sat 
very still watching Reddy Fox try to 
catch Peter Rabbit. And when he 
saw Peter Rabbit pop into the house 
of Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox trot 
away home, Johnny Chuck stood up 
and brushed his little coat very clean 
and then he trotted back up the Lone 
Little Path through the wood till he 
was safe in his own snug little home 
once more, 


The door of Jimmy Skunk’s house was too small for Reddy Fox to squeeze in. Page 743 
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An out-of-doors sleeping room with a glass roof 


A Sky-Open Bedroom 


By David Fairchild 


E RIDICULE the Pompeians 
who slept in stuffy, window- 
less rooms lighted only by 

narrow doors from the atrium or cen- 
tral hall, and glory in our own well- 
ventilated bedrooms on the second 
floor. Veranda and tent bedrooms 
there are in plenty, too, but those of 
us who have slept out under the open 
sky and known the delight of having 
the stars blink us to sleep and the 
birds wake us before sunrise, feel 
how much greater is this. outdoor 
bedroom of the sky than anything 
under a roof can possibly be. 

Filled with this idea, we tried to 
make a plan for an out-of-doors sleep- 
ing room which did not either shut 
out the sky with tenting or roof or 
necessitate a run for the house when- 
ever a storm threatened. What we 
finally devised is so simple and so sat- 
isfactory that we think others may 
like to try it. 
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It is built under some big red oaks 
about ten feet back of a one-story 
cottage near Washington, D C, and 
is reached by a little covered passage- 
way from ‘the dressing room. There 
is literally nothing to it but a floor 
and a roof, and the roof is made of 
glass, so that lying comfortably in 
bed one can look straight up into 
the trees and through them to the 
stars. 

In constructing our little house we 
built first four corners of brick— 
cement could be used—and laid floor 
joists across to form what carpenters 
call the plate. It is not necessary to 
make the corners more than two feet 
high above the ground, for if the 
land is well drained there is no danger 
of the bedrooms being damp. 

On the joists is a floor ten feet 
square, and upon this is built the 
rough pine frame. The upright 
4 by 4-inch corner posts and 2 by 4- 
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inch studs are braced at the bottom 
by putting in short 2 by 4's criss- 
cross to form a wainscoting three feet 
high. 

The most novel feature of this sky- 
open bedroom is, of course, the roof. 
There is a little cap of wood extend- 
ing down about eighteen inches on 
cither side of the ridge, and the roof 
itself, which is made of ordinary, 
cheap greenhouse sash, starts under- 
neath this and slides up and down on 
the rafters. In fair weather the roof 
can be opened, and when it rains one 
can lie and look up at the raindrops 
as they strike upon the glass panes, 
and anything more magnificent than 
a thunderstorm at night I cannot 
imagine, with the great oak branches 
bending and tossing above one’s head. 
Sash cords and simple, inexpensive 
pulleys are all that are necessary to 
raise and lower these greenhouse 
sash, provided the rafters on which 
they run are well soaped and plenty 
of play is left between the sash frames 
and the strips of board which hold 
them in place. 

The wainscoting is covered with 
unbleached cotton sheeting tacked on 
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inside to a hight of three feet from 
the floor, and this allows free circu- 


lation of air, but affords the semi- 


privacy required, and will last for 
three or four years. The hight of 
this wainscoting is a matter of choice, 
and if more privacy is desired it could 
be made higher. 

Above this cloth wainscoting we 
have put wire fly netting. It can be 
tacked directly on to the uprights, 
but will last very much longer if 
stretched on simply made _ frames, 
which can be nailed or screwed to the 
posts and removed each winter and 
stored away. 

Although it is remarkable how little 
rain beats in under the overhanging 
eaves formed by the projecting sash, 
for extra protection we have strung 
very strong copper wires around the 
top plate, inside under the rafters, 
and on this run two continuous cur- 
tains of army duck which, when 
drawn, completely shut out the rain, 
even in a driving storm. Eyelets in 
the bottom serve to tie these curtains 
down if necessary, but in the three 
years we have used the room we have 
never fastened them down. 


The interior of this out-of-doors bedroom is very simply finished and furnished 
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A screen door for an entrance com- 
pletes this simple sleeping room. 

One of the great advantages of 
this glassed-in sleeping room over any 
tent or roofed-in affair is that it al- 
lows the sun to pour into it and dry 
out every particle of moisture, and 
yet in a moment, by opening the sash, 
all the hot air escapes through the 
roof. 

“But how about the light in the 
morning? Doesn’t it wake you up 
awfully early?” is generally the first 
question we are asked. It is what we 
asked ourselves when we were build- 
ing our room, and we decided to have 
roller blinds for each sash, but first 
we tried it for a few nights, and 
found, to our surprise, that we did 
not mind the light in the least. There 
are no spots of light to catch the eye 
as there are in a darkened room with 
a few bright windows, and being on 
the west side of the house, the room 
itself is shielded from the rays of 
the early sun, while the trees above 
are exquisitely lighted by them. 

For the last three years we have 
reveled in this open-air bedroom, and 
have decided that there is nothing so 
wonderful as to wake up under our 
great oak trees and, while our eyes 
are still fresh from the rest of the 
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night and before the responsibilities 
of the day have crowded in to distract 
our minds, watch the thrashers build- 
ing their nests on a branch above us 
and the vireos chasing each other 
among the leafy twigs. Last year a 
squirrel used to wake us by scratching 
the wire netting, and the pretty little 
drama of a brown thrush’s family life 
was played out for us on a branch 
directly overhead—the building of the 
nest, the endless procession of worms 
and bugs down ravenous little throats, 
the first timid adventurings of the ba- 
bies and, finally, the tragic empty 
nest. 

One never knows what gorgeous 
things autumn leaves are until he has 
looked up through them in the early 
morning when, at sunrise, they are 
lighted by the red rays of sunlight, 
nor can he quite realize how fairylike 
and mysterious moonlight can make 
the woods. To get these wonderful 
effects of looking right up into the 
trees one generally has to lie on the 
ground with stones and acorns and 
gnarled roots sticking him in the back, 
and until one has seen them night 
after night, and sunrise after sunrise, 
from the comfortable vantage ground 
of bed, he has not known the full 
beauty of “ God’s great out-of-doors.” 


Of Helen Keller 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


She, without eyes, sees more than | who know 

Each dawn’s thin flicker and each star’s frail glow. 
She, without ears, hears more than I, beset 

With songs and nestlings subtle as the fret 


Of sun in leaves. 


She looks within, within: 


And hears the echo of the Seraphim! 


O eyes of me and ears of me, that seem 
Such happy handmaids to my Lord of Dream, 


Be humble! 


Bow yourselves and stand apart. 


Your visions fade before her high, pure, heart! 
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A Little Talk on the Flower Fashion of Today 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


LOWERS are not fashion free, 

but the flower fashion now is 

free. Its only dictum is origi- 
nality and individualism. This free- 
dom applies even to weddings. At a 
recent fashionable wedding yellow 
Mimosa, white star flowers and pink 
roses were the bridesmaids’ bouquets 
with yellow acacia and pink Japanese 
plum blossoms for decoration. 

Use what colors and what flowers 
you will. Every color combination is 
fashionable. No flower is too small to 
be used with eclat. This flower free- 
dom gives a new zest to sociability, a 
new freshness to social occasions. It 
stimulates us all to a greater appre- 
ciation for the arrangement of flow- 
ers. 

Lavishness in flowers ‘is never out 
of place upon social occasions unless 
we stoop to artificiality. To have 
great bowls of roses or to cluster 
blooming tubs of laurel and rhododen- 
drons is but a sign and symbol of hos- 
pitality. But to rope roses and laurel 
and hang them like strands of beads 
and shells for festoons or portieres is 
flower cruelty. 

There was a time when it was the 
fashion before entertaining to dis- 
mantle the mantel, to take down the 
hangings and to send the family chairs 
and tables atticward; then to cover 
up the disrobed house with greens 
and flowers. All that has passed. 
Now a house must have an innate 


graciousness. Its very quality of 
hominess makes it fit for every com- 
pany occasion. One of the greatest 
surprises of our modern living room, 
with its strictly utilitarian furnishings 
and its color restfulness, is its decora- 
tive possibility. It fairly courts fes- 
tivities, and blossoms forth at the 
slightest provocation. The vases an | 
bowls only need filling to change the 
everyday atmosphere to celebration, 
while the tubs of blooming plants or 
ferns are so arranged as to give new 
loveliness to the architectural values 
of the room. 


Flowers for the Decoration of the 
House in May and June 

Take, for instance, a living room 
in dark brown oak with green burlap 
on the walls and velour hangings. It 
would hardly seem a room for enter- 
taining, because it is simplicity itself. 
Perhaps, however, that is the very 
reason it takes so readily to a festive 
garb. You can have a weekly day at 
home in such a room and never repeat 
your decorations. You can have a 
whole succession of receptions and 
weddings in the heydays of May and 
June and never lack a suitable color 
scheme. The second week in May 
the rooms can be sweet with apple 
blossoms and violets. Walls of neu- 
tral color bring out every varying 
touch of color. The grayish-green 
wall seems to have a special geniality 
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for the pinkish white of the apple 
blossoms and the reddish rose of the 
buds, until, the very next week, it 
shows the same geniality for the faint 
brownish tinge of the white dogwood. 
With the dogwood in high vases and 
great bowls, the wild geranium is a 
delicate and gracious flower for the 
dining room. The receiving party can 
carry armfuls of lilacs. 

A beautiful wedding decoration is 
lavender lilacs for the rooms, tall 
American Beauties for brides- 
maids and white lilacs for the bride. 
In early June the blooming laurel can 
be used with the maidenhair and small 
pink roses. The crimson rhododen- 
drons in dark tubs can be grouped 
with sword ferns and the bridesmaids’ 
bouquets be forget-me-nots. Pink peo- 
nies can be used luxuriously, and with 
them for table centerpieces there can 
be the dainty, enamel-like blossoms 
of the bluets. Rambler roses and 
pansies are an interesting combina- 
tion, and so are Rambler roses and 
violas. In using pansies for a table 
piece, it gives them a new charm to 
use dainty, long-stemmed flowers like 
the anemones or the grass flowers 


that can nod above them. A flower’ 


scheme of great dignity is one of 
iris and marguerites, with massings 
of sweet ferns. The bride’s bouquet of 
white iris is as rare truly as one 
of white orchids. The color shades 
of the bridesmaids’ bouquets can be 
from pale yellow and lavender to the 
richest violet blue. 


Flowers Defy the Rules of Color 


Combination 


In mentioning a living room with a 
grayish-green wall, we have not 
meant to exclude other colors from 
the walls. A golden brown has much 
effectiveness as a background. You 
must live with a wall color to dis- 
cover all its color preferences. A 
golden brown has a partiality for 
pale-pink carnations, for the pink flow- 
ering almond, for pink foxgloves, but 
in early spring you would think it 
loved nothing so well as the jonquils, 
and again toward midsummer it de- 
velops preferences for deep-blue lark- 
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spur, for the cornflowers, and later 
on for the pale-blue wild asters. 

Flowers have a color something 
that eludes definition and defies rules 
and regulations. You can use a color 
touch- with flowers that would be 
amiss with any other medium. This 
alone makes the arranging of flowers 
an ever-increasing delight. At first 
thought, for instance, you would not 
put lavender-pink cosmos into a dark- 
blue room with a deep-red rug, but 
if the flowers chance into the room, 
they will give a unique and absolutely 
charming color touch. A lovely wed- 
ding decoration for a blue room is 
pink sweet peas, lilies of the valley 
and violets. Sweet peas in themselves 
offer many color schemes. 

One of the most charming fashions 
the past winter was the sending of 
flower baskets with water-tight ves- 
sels. Bunches of seemingly unrelated 
flowers, like primroses and heliotrope 
or primroses and pink heather, were 
placed side by side. Some of the 
baskets were long and narrow, some 
more square, and still others quite 
round, but there was nothing actifi- 
cial in the placing of the flowers. The 
loveliest baskets were those of colored 
wicker. Now that our gardens are 
in bloom, we can send our own flow- 
ers grouped just as they were picked 
from the garden. 

The old-fashioned flowers are all 
in fashion for bouquets. Ten weeks’ 
stocks in bunches of various pale col- 
ors are a royal gift. One day in late 
October, 1909, we came upon a field 
of deep-blue asters. We gathered a 
bouquet and fringed it with some last 
buttercups and Queen Anne’s lace, 
so that it looked for all the world like 
an old-fashioned ruching. Now the 
old-fashioned paper ruching as a 
bouquet holder has come back into 
style and can be used with effect in 
colonial houses. With modern pot- 
tery we must, however, keep to less 
artificial ways. 

To treat flowers graciously, we 
must not go too far afield from 
Nature. That is, after all, where the 
best florists and decorators learn their 
lessons. The arrangement of flowers 
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should be a continuous household oc- 
cupation, which simply reaches cul- 
mination upon those occasions: of 
special joy where we can best express 
our sentiments with lavishness of 
greens and flowers. A beautiful and 
useful family custom is to spend a 
day or an afternoon in the fields and 
woods each week in search of plants 
and flowers for the house. This pro- 
vides an excellent educational advan- 
tage for the children and keeps us all 
young in our love of natural things. 
In the spring we bring home the blue 
hepaticas, the pink-veined spring 
beauties, the woolly saxifrage, the 
dainty Corydalis, the four-petaled 
bunch berry, or the fringed Polygala 
(always, 1 may add, scrupulously leav- 
ing the roots undisturbed). They are 
flowers for the tea table or the writ- 
ing table, full of springtime hopes. 
But all through the summer the fields 
can initiate us into the harmonies of 
Nature’s floral decorations. 
Sometimes our lives are so engross- 
ing they make us blind to our envir- 
onment. But one day last September 
I was sitting on a rock on the river 
bank, with not a single thought or 
desire to detract my attention from 
the sloping bank. Under the hop 
hornbeam tree was a flower fringe. 
The joe-pye weed was a faded laven- 


PLEA for co-operative farms, 
A conducted by groups of fam- 

ilies, in order to secure provi- 
sions at cost, was made in our pages 
a few years ago by Rev Dr Newton 
Marshall Hall. The plan is now in 
operation, in New Orleans, in the 
shape of the Consumers’ Household 
Supply Company, which starts with 
a capital of $50,000. The farm will 
confine itself at first to the produc- 
tion of vegetables, poultry and eggs, 
later extending its business to cattle 
and dairy products if the situation 
warrants. This good idea has awaited 
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der in the sunlight and a crushed rasp- 
berry in the shade. The boneset had 
the same flower softness in white. 
With these delicate massings was the 
contrasting brightness of the sun- 
flowers and the goldenrod. White 
asters grew under the trees with the 
dark green leaves of the rhododen- 
drons as a background. On the shore 
were some daisies and wild carrots. 
The tremulous blue of the harebell 
and the cheeriness of butter and eggs 
rose out of the rocks. Turtlehead 
grew here and there like rare white 
gentian. Even the thistle and bounc- 
ing et took part in the lovely flower 
medley. The only flower that was in 
uncongenial, color-clashing company 
was the brilliant cardinal flower, 
which showed a disturbing peep of 
itself here and there. The cardinal 
flower is an aristocrat, a river recluse. 
that likes to be left alone with the 
green of the trees and the brown earth 
hues that give distinction to its vivid 
coloring. Here it only accentuated 
the general congeniality of the flower 
groupings. 

While | looked at the flower fringe 
and wondered I seemed to discover 
the secrets of our present flower 
fashion. For Nature is as free and, 
in truth, much freer than our flower 
fashions now. 


an era of high prices for a thorough 
trial, which will be watched closely. 


Wirh the expiration of certain 
patents, so it is said, glass will come 
into the market as a material for 
dwellings. It will be wired, is the pre- 
diction, will be opaque and of any 
color desired, and rest upon concrete 
foundations. It is pronounced fire- 
proof, moisture proof, sound proof, 
and may be used without papering or 
painting inside. Best of all, it will 
be inexpensive—so they say. 
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These pages are open to readers, who are cordially invited to express themselves freely for the 
well-being of our “ Family” 


Love and a Cook Book 


Mr Eptror—Girls are accused of 
not knowing how to economize. Make 
inquiries into the case of any success- 
ful business man who started on a 
moderate income, and find out who did 
the economizing when such economy 
was necessary. In nine cases out of 
ten, it was that “ foolish,” “ frivo- 
lous ” wife who doesn't “ realize how 
hard it is for any young man to make 
a dollar.” 

The average girl cares infinitely 
more for love, a spirit of comrade- 
ship and partnership, than for the $15,- 
000 income. Our bachelor friends 
fear they will not be properly fed— 
deluded creatures! They have abso- 
lutely no means of knowing the do- 
mestic qualities of the girls they meet. 

When a man calls on a girl, would 
he like to have her meet him at the 
door and ask if he would like to have 
his steak rare or well done; excuse 
herself, to appear a few moments 
later with her nose red and shiny and 
produce a well-cooked steak and per- 
haps a biscuit? Or would he prefer 
to have her, looking dainty and sweet, 
offer him a dish of delicious fudge? 
He has always given her the impres- 
sion that he preferred the fudge, to- 
gether with a good supply of small 
talk. But did it ever occur to him 
that the same hands were capable of 
cooking a substantial meal? 

If a man really cares for the more 
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practical and serious things of life, 
and thinks so highly of a girl's do- 
mestic ability and training, why 
doesn’t he impart to her his interest 
in such matters? She is a most re- 
sponsive creature and ever ready. to 
please him. He invariably shows his 
preference for the “ gay butterflies.” 

The subjects of domestic science, 
and domestic art may not enter into’ 
her conversation, but the average girl 
understands household duties and re-. 
sponsibilities and would readily adapt 
herself to new surroundings and de- 
light in making happy the man she 
loved. 

Give the clever American girl love 
and a good cook book and man need 
not fear starvation. Mabel R. 


Good Advice 

Mr Eprror—Mothers should re- 
member to give the children a basket 
and a pocketbook when sending them 
to the store. It is so easy for little 
fingers to break the bottle of catsup, 
or drop a bag of sugar, or lose the 
change, which disasters could all be 
avoided. If the child is to buy more 
than two articles it is best to give 
him a note, for small children very 
seldom remember more than two. 

Do not telephone to your grocery 
at 11.30 for articles needed at noon.. 
The delivery boy is not always in,. 
so use a little foresight in ew 
your eatables. 
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Do not go into a store with four 
cents to buy a loaf of bread and for- 
get to pay the other penny, for that 
penny represents the difference in sell- 
ing at a loss or a profit. If you are 
forgetful, then charge the whole 
amount, for a grocer will remind vou 
of a debt of five cents, but would not 
mention one cent, though it is of im- 
portance to him. 

Finally, use some consideration in 
dealing with all your tradespeople, 
and you will be amply repaid in better 
service. A Grocer’s Wife. 


A Good Thing 


Mr Eprror—A_ certain bachelor 
friend of mine is continually rehears- 
ing the virtues of a good wife. She 
must be a good cook, an economical 
housekeeper, more or less of a home 
lover and home stayer. Some time 
ago he lost his heart to a nice little 
girl, and he made the remark that she 
would make a good wife for somebody 
because she had such a “ sweet little 
face.” Maybe he is a great excep- 
tion, but I don’t think so. When a 
man falls in love with a girl, he doesn't 
stop to think what she can do or what 
she can’t—which is a good thing for 
lots of girls. Ethel M. Johnston. 


The Need of a Nursery 


Mr Eprror—! was much interested 
in “ The House Without a Nursery,” 
and also the later article declaring 
there was no need of a nursery. | 
couldn't get along one day without 
ours. | do all my own work and 
sewing, and not being free from 
“nerves,” it seemed the best way to 
have a gate made to slide in grooves 
for a bedroom door opposite my 
kitchen. There is nothing the baby 
can reach and pull down on her, and 
with her toys there, and often an 
apple, she is contented by the hour 
and her mother can go about in other 
rooms and feel that the little one is 
safe. When callers come one can 
visit with some comfort. | Once having 
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such a room, | couldn't do without 
it. _lda 


A Birthday Party 


Mr Eprror—A friend of mine had 
a very bright little daughter, who, on 
her eighth birthday, was told that she 
might, for this one day, do exactly as 
she chose. Perfectly delighted, she 
first donned a party gown of her 
mother’s and (it was in June) paraded 
the streets for an hour or more. Then 
going into the kitchen, she ordered 
dinner for ten. To several poor fam- 
ilies she then went (still in the gown ) 
and invited nine children to partake 
of a birthday feast. 

This child is now a young lady, but 
her mother has never yet accorded 
her a similar privilege. 


Requisites for Matrimony 


Mr Eprror—It has been my conclu- 
sion, from a somewhat random ob- 
servation of my married friends, that 
the paramount consideration should 
be congeniality of temperament ; that 
two people who have not congenial 
tastes should beware of  experi- 
menting with matrimony. The ina- 
bility to enter into each other's inter- 
ests gradually and surely raises a 
wall between man and wife. It often 
strains love almost to the breaking 
point. 1, therefore, place love and 
congenial tastes above any considera- 
tion of money. 

Albeit, | am far from depreciating 
money and its purchasing power, be- 
ing myself a lover of luxury and 
beauty of surroundings. | think, 
however, my view is broad enough 
to see the true ratio of a man and 
his worldly possessions. 

I opine that the vital considerations 
of a man and woman before marrving 
are not the man’s income or the wom- 
an’s training or lack of training to 
become a wife, but rather an absorb- 
ing love, mutual interests, a happy 
outlook on life and an inherent desire 
for an ideal home. 

Al Spinster of Thirty. 
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President, HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph D, Department of Philosophy, Harvard University 
Directors 


FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, the Novelist 
EDWIN MARKHA\., the Poet 


REV LYMAN P. POWELL, Episcopal Rector, Head of an Emmanuel Clinic 
REV WILLIAM E. BARTON, D D, Presbyterian Clergyman, Author 


REV OLIVER HUCKEL, Preacher and Poet 


Mrs ISAAC L. RICE, President Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE, Poet, Humorist, Preacher 
GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Ph D, Sociologist, Naturalist, Novelist 


Secretary and Treasurer, Editor of Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Not Too Late to Insure 


HE Happiness and Health In- 

surance Company, Mutual, is 

under way; the Book of Hap- 
piness and Health is growing, carry- 
ing on its pages the aspirations and 
hopes to which the “ policy-holders,” 
the “ insured,” have committed them- 
selves. 

It is very simple and very pleasant, 
though the insurance phraseology is 
a bit formidable. The plan is this: 
The reader writes us his or her as- 
piration, hope or ambition for one 
year to come, that our distinguished 
officers may know these desires and 
aspirations and be of the most help 
in furthering them; the reader also 
suggests subjects he or she would like 
treated in this department of the 
magazine. 

In return, the reader who performs 
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these two small services will, at the 
close of his or her year, receive a let- 
ter from one of these officers, cal- 
culated to cheer and inspire. 

Readers who fulfill the foregoing 
requirements and in addition send five 
names of friends not familiar with 
this work and likely to be interested, 
will receive during the year a hand- 
some message card signed by one of 
our officers, as well as the letter at 
the close of the year. 

That’s all there is to it: no expense 
but a postage stamp, no effort except 
the writing down of hopes and aspira- 
tions, of a few suggestions for arti- 
cles, and of five names and addresses 
of friends. 

Our Book of Happiness and Health 
is indeed a “human document.” It 
records the longing, the needs, the 
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high hopes of the heart, sometimes 
in eloquent words. The men and 
women who are our officers will learn 
from these records how best to serve 
this great “family” of ours, particu- 
larly those members who have joined 
the Insurance Company. 

The coupons from the April num- 
ber, filled out with the aspirations and 
article suggestions, began coming in 
two days after the delivery of the 
April number. The first to go on the 
Look of Happiness and Health was 
from a man in Nebraska; the second 
from a woman in Rhode Island. The 
majority thus far are from women, 
as a matter of course. 

An obstacle scarcely foreseen was 
the reluctance of our readers to mu- 
tilate the magazine by cutting out the 
coupon. Some have copied the cou- 
pon, which is permissible; the main 
object is to have a good, big member- 
ship, for in numbers is strength and 
enthusiasm, in a movement like this. 
For the convenience of those who 
have not a copy of the April issue at 
hand, with its coupon, circulars have 
been printed containing the coupon, 
and these will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
took of Happiness and Health is 
held in strict confidence, for the study 
of the president and directors of the 
Insurance Company. One can there 
be one’s true and outspoken self, with 
the assurance of interest and sym- 
pathy and a desire to help, in response. 

One of the first applications to ar- 
rive after the announcement in the 
April number expressed this com- 
mendable aspiration: “ That I may 
live always on the higher plane, never 
drop back into the fret and worry of 
past years, and by my example may 
help those I meet.” Another sought 
for “ power through repose.” A man 
wrote: “That I may get self-confi- 
dence, which I sadly lack—which lack 
has kept me from manifesting my 
ability, which I can feel imprisoned in 
me.” Still another man—the men 
seemed to catch the insurance idea 
sooner than the women, being more 
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familiar with it—wrote: “I have 
passed through great trouble, but am 
resolved to live a cheerful and useful 
life.” How many of us, in great 
trouble, are tempted to unload our 
sorrows and difficulties upon those 
around us! 

A noteworthy feature of the Insur- 
ance Company, Mutual, as it devel- 
ops, is the number of men who are 
joining. It may be that the men are 
quicker to catch the insurance idea, 
being more familiar with the princi- 
ples involved. A hint of the bur- 
den which ‘rests upon many a man in 
these days is to be found in this de- 
sire expressed by a new member of 
the organization: 

“ That I may in some manner find 
time and means to check the intellec- 
tual decay in my own life, now surely 
going on, the result of ever-increasing 
duties of a position which yields 
revenue sufficient only to supply my 
wife and three children with the bare 
necessities of life.” 

This man goes on to say in an ac- 
companying letter: * Anything headed 
by such men as Dr Dresser receives 
my earnest support and [| trust my 
life will be benefited. Three years 
ago I took up this great thought, and 
since I have been a close reader of 
Dresser’s work, Trine’s, Larson’s and 
many others. I am at this time read- 
ing for the third time Living in the 
Spirit, by Dresser. It seems to me 
at times that I cannot hold on any 
longer, but something says ‘ Hold 
your ground, don't let loose,’ as if the 
tide would turn, and so I keep on 
thinking and reading. I know my 
Father is with me and will see me 
through. I know better things will 
come.” 

From the Pacific coast comes this 
inspiring word: “I believe your plan 
will reach the people, appeal to them 
and do them more real good than any- 
thing the magazine has ever attempted 
before. It seems to be the very thing 
I have been looking for and have been 
in need of for some time.” 

Address all communications Hap- 
piness and Health, care of this maga- 
zine. 
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The Individual’s Responsibility for Health 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


[New books of particular interest to seckers after “Happiness and Health” are 
reviewed in this department by Rev Lyman P. Powell, author of The Art of Natural 
Sleep, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, ete) 


HIS book, Individual Responsi- 

bility, by Dr Frank W. Patch, 

was written to impress upon its 
readers their responsibility to health 
the whole year ‘round. Out of a rich 
experience, the author is convinced 
that people expect too much of their 
doctors. “ The multiplication of hos- 
pitals,” he remarks, “is a sad com- 
mentary on the inability of our people 
to care for themselves.” 

He would have his readers learn 
how to maintain ‘a proper equilib- 
rium” between the intake of food 
and the outgo of waste, between the 
carbohydrates and the nitrogeneous 
in diet. He points out the course that 
they must take to keep their arteries 
from growing prematurely brittle, and 
their joints from fostering calcareous 
deposits. “ The great questions,” he 
concludes, “of preventive medicine 
belong to the physician, but the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the countless 
details of a well-rounded life must 
ever rest with the individual.” 

The author is as religious as he is 
pragmatic. He admits the common 
ground there is between the doctor 
and the minister. He speaks of an 
“almost inseparable unity ” of “ the 
hody and soul,” and adds that “if 
our inmost desires are right and 
healthful and clear, their material 
prototypes will ever grow toward 
perfection.” 

The very virtue of this wholesome 
hook comes close at times to being its 
undoing. At home in medicine, the 
author is not quite at home in meta- 
physics. His words about the cults 
betray the undiscriminating novice. 
With faint praise he damns them all. 
Between the sound and the unsound 
he draws no line, He does not seem 


to know that “one star differeth from 
another star” even in New Thought, 
and that it is as far a ery from such 
a writer as Stanton Davis Kirkham 
to many another as it is from an 
excellent physician like himself to the 
primitive medicine man. 

No psychotherapist, whether of the 
cults or of the colleges of medicine, 
wants to “ abrogate the laws of Na- 
ture.” All agree with Dr Patch that 
“we may expect permanent help” 
for ailments of the body and the soul 
only through obedience to God's 
laws. They differ simply their 
definitions and their terminology. 

Individual Responsibility deserves 
a place for its intrinsic worth as well 
as its convenient size among the books 
to take away on a vacation. but 
many a grateful reader as he puts it 
down will hope that before the author 
again ventures into print on this en- 
grossing subject, he will become more 
familiar with the literature of psy- 
chotherapy, both popular scien- 
tific, and profit by the suggestions and 
methods of such writers on the one 
hand as Kirkham, Dresser and Feuch- 
tersleben, and on the other Dubois, 
ireuda, Prince and Gerrish, 

He will in this way avoid the vague 
and inconclusive generalizations found 
on Page 28 concerning the cults and 
on Page 33°) about psychotherapy, 
which somewhat mar a book of prac- 
tical importance among the many 
books appearing in these days to in- 
struct us how to help the doctors to 
help us and also how to help our- 
selves, 

Individual Responsibility, by Frank 
W. Patch, Furnished by our 
Book Department for 50 cents, post- 
paid, 
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The Filthy House Fly 


Don't fo 


for a moment that the fly is born in manure and comes straight 


from swill buckets, spittoons, offal, to your dining table, if he can possibly get into 


the house. 


He was dubbed last year the “ typhoid fly.” because he had been convicted of 
spreading typhoid by wholesale in army camps and elsewhere. 


He is also the “ dysentery fly.” having conveyed disease and death to count- 


less children. These are established facts. 


Remember that when and where absolute cleanliness prevails there will be 


no flies. 


Look daily after the garbage cans; see that they are clean, sprinkled with 


kerosene oil and effectively covered. 


By all means, whatever precautions may be taken or not taken, don't let the 


flies get near the milk. 


DON'T LET A FLY ALIGHT ON THE CHILDREN'S FOOD 


OR YOUR OWN! 


HE campaign against the house 

fly is proceeding this year as 

never before. Moving pictures, 
secured in England for this special 
purpose by the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, are being shown at the theaters 
of the regular amusement circuits far 
and wide. These are accompanied by 
a short talk setting forth the danger- 
ous habits of the fly. Lantern slides 
with accompanying talks are being ex- 
hibited by associations, schools, ete, 
to stimulate the public to fight what is 
sometimes termed “the most danger- 
ous animal on earth.” Compulsory 
cleanliness is in force in some states 
through boards of health, notably in 
Florida, Georgia and Kansas. 

To kill all the flies in a room, put 
a spoonful of formalin or formalde- 
hyde in a quarter of a pint of water 
and: set where the flies can drink it. 
Another poison, which is not danger- 
ous to human life, is bichromide of 
potash in solution. Dissolve one dram 
of the drug, which can be bought at 
any drug store, in two ounces of 
water and add a little sugar for sweet- 
ening. Expose this solution in shal- 
low dishes. 

* At the present time,” said a recent 
issue of the New York Medical Jour- 
nal, * the house fly—and this does not 
necessarily exclude other flies—stands 
accused of transmitting tuberculosis, 


leprosy, cholera, summer diarrhea of 
children, plague, carbuncle, yaws, ox- 
yuris, tapeworm, swine plague and 
typhoid fever; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that we have already 
a sufficient amount of experimental 
and clinical evidence to prove our 
case against it.” 


Comrades 


DEE-LICHTED 


A seasonable cartoon from the “ Lyceumite and 
ent magazine 
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Our Recreation Bureau 


This is the month in which the 
vacation problem becomes acute. 
Where to go to get the most of health 
and true recreation, of fresh country 
produce, to be sure of hygienic sur- 
roundings, of comfortable beds, of all 
that goes to make the summer outing 
what it should be, a healthful, helpful 
rest and complete change from the 
busy life of the remainder of the 
year, is a veritable “ old man of the 
sea” for many busy people. 

This is just where Good House- 
keeping Recreation Bureau can be of 
real help. Hundreds of letters from 
delightful farms in the most_pictur- 
esque country in America; in fact, 
from practically every state in the 
Union and from Canada, have come to 
this department with full details of 
pleasant, healthful places where sum- 
mer visitors are wanted. While this 
magazine cannot promise to find you 
exactly what you want, it can and will 
assist you in your search, and un- 
doubtedly in the list of summer re- 
sorts filed with our Recreation Bu- 


5 reau, you will find something that will 
ee come somewhere near the ideal for 
which you are looking. Send your 


inquiries to the Recreation Bureau, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 


Exchange of Children 


Who has made a trial of the 
European practice of exchanging chil- 
dren during the summer vacation? 
Little boys and girls from England 
spend the summer in Holland or 
France, for example, learning a new 
language, and a thousand other new 
things, while acquiring a fresh point 
of view and the prodigious knowledge 
that other nations are as good as their 
own and entitled to understanding 
and sympathy. The Dutch and 
French children learn corresponding 
lessons on the misty green isle known 
as England. 

Nothing, excepting perhaps inter- 
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Warm Weather Problems 


national marriages, is so largely pro- 
motive of international peace. 

sut the main object is the training 
and broadening of the individual 
child. In this country the variety of 
tongues cannot be found in small 
range, but between states, sections 
and neighborhoods, between country 
and city, the exchange of children for 
the summer on a considerable scale 
would be interesting and helpful. 

This magazine’s Recreation Bureau 
will gladly and freely aid in the ex- 
change of children between towns and 
states, if desired. This means, of 
course, a thorough investigation of 
the character of parents and sur- 
roundings on both sides. 

Who has a child to exchange for 
the summer? Address Recreation 
Bureau, at this office. 


The New Note Paper 


Letters from Europe in the past 
few months have been noticeable for 
dainty, new ideas in stationery, par- 
ticularly the delicate tints of the 
paper, resembling certain dress goods. 
A result has been the adoption by 
American women of fashion of writ- 
ing paper to match their favorite cos- 
tume or their boudoir, in tint. Invi- 
tations are often issued on paper 
corresponding with the color scheme 
of the luncheon decorations. A gold 
bevel on the edge of the paper is much 
in vogue; so is the monogram or die. 


Who Wants an Index ? 


The index to Volume J. of this 
magazine, covering the January to 
June issues, 1910, will soon be ready 
for delivery to subscribers and libra- 
ries. It will be mailed free, on re- 
ceipt of application. The index is 
very complete and of great valiie to 
the army of housewives who preserve 
their copies of the magazine. |)> not 
miss the index to the best six issues 
of this periodical ever gotten out. 
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New Princesse 


G Owns 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


E HEAR rumors that the 
princesse gown is going out 
of fashion, but the truthless- 

ness of the report is shown by the in- 
creased number of princesse models 
that the designers send out. Like the 


shirtwaist, the 
convenient one- 
piece gown has 
practical charms, 
and as a result 
one sees more 
one-piece gowns 
this season than 
ever before. 
Most of these 
gowns fasten in 
the back, and 
they all show a 
waistline or a de- 
cided hint at one. 
The straight, ugly 
costumes 
that were thrust 
upon long-suffer- 
ing womankind 
last summer are 
seen no more, but 
happily these may 
be altered to this 
season’s style by 
a little “taking- 
in” process at the 
waistline. A few 


of the new prin- 
cesse gowns have 
effect, 

idea 


a_ girdle 
giving the 


Figure 6 A 


w 


red 
hite silk p 


that they are two-piece costumes, 
when in reality they are one-piece. 
The smart new models of one-piece 
gowns shown here give an idea of 
the wide variety of princesse modes. 
The kilt and overskirt dress (Fig- 


dress, with trimmings 
with black 


ure 1) was made 
of two kinds of 
foulard, figured 
and plain. The 
kilt was of plain, 
golden- brown 
satin foulard and 
the overdress was 
of brown foulard 
dotted in cream 
white. The whole 
was made on a 
slip foundation of 
brown taffeta 
silk, but for this 
could be substi- 
tuted any of the 
fine imitation-silk 
linings, which are 
less expensive 
than taffeta. 

This gown 
fastened in the 
back invisibly, 
and had a little 
corsage arrange- 
ment __ scalloped 
back and _ front 
at the lower edge. 
This scalloped ef- 
fect was carried 
out on the edge 
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of the overskirt and on the short over- 
sleeves, the scallops being finished by 
a small piping of the foulard. 

The full undersleeves and the stock 
and tiny yoke were of soft cream net. 
Where the corsage 
trimming crossed to 
one side in front 
were a row of large 
buttons made of the 
foulard and_ richly 
decorated by hand 
with cream-white 
rope silk. There 
were long, decora- 
tive buttonholes of 
the folded foulard. 

This gown could 
be carried out in 
light-weight wool 
goods, linen, pongee 
or any of the pretty 
summer fabrics. It 
is not necessary to 
have the kilt of one 
material and_ the 
upper part of an- 
other. 

model which 
was really simple 
(Figure 2) had an 
aspect of much elab- 
oration. This par- 
ticular model was of 
pale, dove-gray lans- 
downe. The net 
corsage decoration 
was embroidered by 
hand. striking 
note of contrast was 
the girdle of soft, 
black satin ending in 
a big bow at one 
side of the front. 

The gown fas- 
tened invisibly in the : 
back and was made on a plain slip 
of thin silk. The skirt, the sleeves 
and the body of the dress were cov- 
ered with bias pieces of the lans- 
downe set on without fullness, the 
spring of the bias threads giving just 
enough fullness to make them stand 
out smartly from each other. These 
bias pieces graduated on the skirt 
from deep to narrow, the deep pieces 


Figure 3. A tailored princesse of old-blue lamballe 


decorating the bottom of the skirt. 

Over the upper part of the body of 
the dress was the fitted net piece, 
which extended in long tabs far down 
over the skirt, giving a very smart 
effect. In the back 
were no tabs. The 
net was embroidered 
by hand in very 
coarse gray floss 
silk, the design be- 
ing run in and out 
among the meshes 
of the net. 

The girdle of soft 
black silk was fas- 
tened to the gown so 
that the entire robe 
could be put on with 
despatch —an_ ad- 
vantage of the one- 
piece dress. 

This model would 
not be suitable for 
a wash frock, as the 
bias pieces are a 
great task in the 
laundry, and _ they 
would undoubtedly 
be pulled awry, as 
bias things usually 
are when starched. 
But in pongee, china 
silk, rajah or any of 
the many soft sum- 
mer silks, the model 
would be pleasing. 
Pink silk with a 
cream net corsage 
decoration would be 
worth trying, or pale 
blue silk with blue 
net. 

A tailored prin- 
cesse with straight 
line effects is shown 
in Figure 3. This dress was of old- 
blue lamballe, and it was decorated 
only by buttons of the same and by 
fancy buttonholes. The dress fas- 
tened with large buttons in the back 
and curved in gracefully at the waist- 
line without being close fitting. 

The skirt was slashed out in an odd 
fashion to show insets of side plaits 
at the front, back and sides, with a 
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row of buttons and buttonholes above 
each. 

The yoke was cut square and filled 
in with plaits, and the sleeves were 
plaited at the upper part and had 
deep cuffs buttoned in with large but- 
tons. The high, plain stock had two 
buttons in front. 

This is an admirable model for linen 


ewe 4. A one-piece gown with a coat effect 
aterials used are ecru voile and ecru chiffon 


gowns, for the plaits are so few in 
each cluster that they would not be 
very difficult to launder. It could 
also be made in any of the new soft 
taffetas. One need not adhere to the 
extreme simplicity displayed in the 
model, for one could have braiding or 
embroidery introduced about the waist, 
cuffs and above each cluster of plaits. 
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i 2. A dress of pale gray lansd ec, 


A very unusual model is Fig- 
ure 4, having a sort of coat ef- 
fect, though it is a one-piece 
dress. 

The main part of this gown 
was of voile in a soft ecru shade. 
The soft tucked front to the 
corsage and the wundersleeves 
were of fine ecru chiffon. The 
coatlike part of the gown was 
stitched to the skirt so that it 
formed one piece. It was slashed 
out in front, leaving curved strap 
pieces, and the short sleeves 
were slashed out in the same 
fashion, showing the chiffon be- 
neath. 


This model is severely plain, but it 
could be trimmed to any degree of 
elaboration that one fancies, and the 
design would lend itself especially well 
to decoration ; for example, the curved 
strap pieces across the front could be 
covered with soutache braiding, as 
could also the short sleeves, and each 
scallop of the coat overlapping the 
skirt could be enriched in the same 
way. Or lace applique in flowers and 
leaves could be used, or the parts 
might be embroidered by hand. It is 
an elegant model, plain or decorated. 


Figure l. A satin foulard, with overskirt of browp 


in cream white 
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It could also be used for linens, 
having the under part of the body 
and sleeves of embroidery or lace. 
In lawn or chambray it would also be 
pretty and dainty. 

A model with a kilt is shown in 
Figure 5. It was of 
pink linen with bands 
of the same _ for 
trimming. It  fas- 
tened in the back in- 
visibly and appeared 
to have a bolero and 
an overskirt, though 
all were arranged in 
one piece. The over- 
skirt part was cut in 
deep points at the 
bottom and_ edged 
with a band of the 
linen. The bolero 
was also cut in points 
at the top and _ bot- 
tom, the points of the 
top forming a pretty 
yoke, which was filled 
in with thin white 
mull, tucked finely. 
All the bolero edges 
were finished with a 
band of the linen. 

The sleeves had 
overlapping pieces 
cut in large points 
and edged with a 
band. The little, full 
undersleeves were of 
the soft mull and had 
close wristbands. 

This gown could 
be made in foulard, 
wool or silk. It 
would be suitable in 
natural-colored pon- 
gee with a little line 
of black following 


cesse part extended in square tabs 
whose edges were bordered with the 
trimming of white silk piped on each 
side with black. 

The upper part of the body of the 
dress was cut out in a yoke and had 
the square tab effect. 
It was filled in with 
cream-colored, tucked 
silk, and the little 
collar turned over 
the stock bor- 
dered with black pip- 
ings. 

The sleeves were 
short and cut out in 
square tabs over full 
undersleeves of white 
silk, with all the edges 
finished with the 
piped trimming. 

Old-blue lamballe 
with the edges 
stitched in black is 
the material used for 
the dress shown in 
Figure 7. 

The model was al- 
most tight fitting, 
having just enough 
spring at the back 
and front to keep it 
from being actually 
tight. The front was 
covered with an odd 
panel which spread 
out at the top and 
nearly covered the 
corsage. At the back 
this formed merely a 
yoke ending at the 
shoulder blades. 
There were wide 
bands extending 
round the figure from 
this panel. Similar 


the edges of the Figure 7. An old-blue lamballe princese dres. bands decorated the 


points and with deli- 
cate cream lace for the undersleeves 
and voke. 

The natural-colored pongee dress 
(Figure 6), with trimmings of white 
silk piped with black, was a most 
pleasing combination of color. 

It fastened in the back invisibly 
and had a kilt over which the prin- 


edges stitched in black 


simple sleeve, and a 
band formed the stock. 

This model is adapted to linens. A 
blue linen might have white pipings 
or a finely checked black-and-white 
linen could have red pipings with 
black stitchings. A  natural-colored 
linen could be piped in black. The 
model is also suited for silk or wool. 
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Png 4948 GH and 4951 GH. This waist and skirt form a neat 
propriate for almost any material. The dress buttons down “the 
side pes skirt has a yoke. 
Waist No 4948 GH is cut in five sizes, from 32 inches to 40 inches 
pene measure. For the average person, 3 yards of 36-inch material 


uired. 

"Skat No 4951 GH is cut in five sizes, from 22 inches to 30 inches 
waist measure. For the average person, 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch material 
a ul 

"hes 10 cents cach. In ordering. be sure to state size wanted. 


No 4980 GH 


No 4980 GH. A popular sum- 
mer style is this belted dress with 
an overskirt. The waist and 
overskirt button down one side of 
the front. The dress is trimmed 
with bands and buttons. 

is pattern is cut in three 
sizes for girls from 14 to 18 years 
eld. Fora 16-year-old girl, 9 yards 
of 36-inch goods are require 

Pattern 10 cents. In ordering. 
be sure to state size wanted. 


Nos 4948 GH. 4951 GH 


No 4964 GH. A Russian blouse, with which is worn a patent leather 
belt. The blouse buttons on the side. ec sleeves have deep cuffs. 

This pattern is cut in five sizes, from 32 to 40 inches bust measure. For 
the average person, 4 yards of 36-inch material are required. 

Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted. 
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Jabot No 963+ 


Jabot No 954+ 


Jabot No 962+ 


New Jabots 


Jabot No 9%62+- is 
stamped on the best quality 
of white linen, or, if de 
sired, upon old-blue, sage 
green or pink linen. ‘The 
stamped linen for this 
jabot costs 15 cents, post 
paid. Cotton for working 
white or colored, costs & 
cents extra. 

At the left of No 9624 
is a double jabot, No 
963+4-. No 9634- may be 
ordered in white, or in 
old-blue, sage-green or pink 
linen. Stamped linen for 
No 963+ costs 20 cents, 
postpaid. White or col 
ored cotton for working 
costs 8 cents extra. 

Fold-over jabot No 954 4 
can be ordered in the white 
or the colored linen 
Stamped linen for jabot 
No 954+ costs 12 cents, 
postpaid. Cotton for work 
ing costs 8 cents extra. 

In ordering articles, ad 
dress Handicraft Depart 
ment, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE, Springfield 
Mass, making all money 
orders and checks payable 
to the Phelps Publishing 
Company. 
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A Fancy Bib Apron 


The sewing apron, the chafing dish 
apron and the afternoon tea apron 
are becoming more and more popular 
because they are not only attractive 
in appearance, but serve a real pur- 
pose as well. The sewing apron, es- 
pecially, is a protection for dainty 
embroidery, which is so easily soiled. 

These aprons are now made exceed- 
ingly pretty by the use of lace inser- 
tion, edging and embroidery. 

A fancy bib apron, to be worn while 
doing delicate embroidery, is shown 


in No 968+. This apron is made of 


sheer crossbar dimity, and the simple 
design is worked in blue, deep yel- 
low and olive-green silk. 

Stamped crossbar dimity for bib 
apron No 968+ costs 30 cents, post- 
paid. Lace insertion and edging cost 
25 cents extra. Silk for working 
costs 20 cents extra. 

In ordering articles, address Handi- 
craft Department, Goop HousEKEEP- 


ING MacGazine, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks 
payable to the Phelps Publishing 


Company. 


Bib apron No 968+ 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 


Magazine by an expert in cookery. 
as here given. 
Questions concerning processes, 


c ’ Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate E 
materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 


Editor. 


answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


Clean Milk — Cost 


Its Production on Derby Farm, Dublin, N H 


By William Ruthven Flint, Ph D 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


HE summer residents of Dublin, 

N H, were awakened suddenly 

to the fact that they were being 
supplied with unwholesome milk. A 
few at once imported “baby milk” 
from Boston; but, with the idea of 
improving the local supply, a number 
of the influential members of the sum- 
mer colony clubbed together, organ- 
ized and equipped a_ bacteriological 
laboratory and provided means for its 
maintenance. A campaign was like- 
wise immediately begun for the pur- 
pose of educating the farmers who 
were the milk producers, but who 
were, almost without exception, quite 
averse to changing from the old- 
fashioned, careless methods to those 
required for the making of clean milk. 
The result of the prompt action of 
these public-spirited citizens has been 


an unquestionable improvement in the 
general milk supply of the town, but 
owing to the effective personal efforts 
of the proprietor, and in particular to 
the painstaking, careful work of Mr 
Robert A. Walker, the present lessee 
of Derby Farm, it has been only upon 
this farm that really clean milk has 
been consistently produced during the 
past two years. 

Since the farm in question is 
equipped with none of the facilities 
commonly considered essential to se- 
curing clean milk, especially as made 
in the “ model dairy,” it appears that 
a really valuable contribution to the 
milk question may be involved, and a 
full account of the methods and 
operations employed is here given in 
the hope that other dairy farmers who 
feel unable to invest in more or less 
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Airing the dairy utensils. 
while the carrying pail and strainer may 


Bottling reservoir and strainer are shown at the left, 


seen next to the cans 


expensive apparatus may be encour- 
aged to improve their own product 
by similar means. 


The Cows and Their Stable 


Whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced in favor of pasteurization it is 
quite evident that the bulk of expert 
opinion, taking the plain, common 
sense view of the matter, holds to the 
proposition that in originally clean 
milk is the only ultimate solution of 
the question. As the first essential, 
therefore, only healthy cows, free 
from tuberculosis as shown by the 
tuberculin test, have at any time been 
admitted to the Derby Farm herd. 
These are housed in a _ well-lighted, 
fairly well-ventilated barn, with 
stables and stanchions and mangers 
fashioned on the models of twelve 
to fifteen years ago. The entire con- 
struction 1s of wood, concrete being 
employed nowhere except in the bot- 
tom of the gutter. Twice every day 
the whole stable is given a thorough 
cleansing and airing out. 

The cows themselves are kept scru- 
pulously clean by the use, as often 
as necessary, of currycomb and brush, 
supplemented by a dampened cloth. 
The milkers, one of whom is a ten- 
year-old boy, are required not only 
to wash their hands with soap and 
water before commencing, but also 
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to keep their cuffs turned back from 
the wrist, to avoid brushing against 
the cow. Feeding occurs just before 
milking. 


The Handling of the Milk 


From the time milking is begun the 
succeeding operations are carried on 
with the greatest rapidity consistent 
with the necessary care. After being 
weighed, the milk from each cow is 
immediately strained through at least 
two, and usually four, thicknesses of 
cheesecloth into a pail whose only 
other opening, the spout, is closed by 
acap. It is then quickly carried from 
the stable to the dairy, where, the cap 
being removed, it is poured through 
an eightfold strainer, also of cheese- 
cloth, into the sixteen- -quart reservoir 
(of a separator) which is used as a 
bottling tank, therein being mixed with 
milk from another cow to keep the 
percentage of butter fat uniform. 

Out of this reservoir, again with 
the utmost rapidity, it is drawn 
directly into the bottles, which are at 
once set into iced water contained in a 
homemade, inexpensively constructed 
cooling tank, and loosely covered with 
the paper caps laid over their mouths. 
Here the milk remains for some 
twenty minutes or more until thor- 
oughly chilled to a temperature some- 
what below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
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Nol. Each spot on this plate represents a colony of bacteria 
or germs which have grown froma single germ. This milk, 
from a single cow, developed only 700 bacteria to a single 
centimeter 

whereupon the caps are snapped into 

place and the bottles removed, loaded 

into the wagons and packed in cracked 
ice for delivery. 

The only variation from this pro- 
cedure, made in the case of baby milk, 
is that for certain customers the milk 
from different cows is not mixed. 


Cleansing the Utensils 


Since no amount of precaution in 


No 2. About 25 colonies of bacteria; 2500 bacteria per 
centimeter from a single cow 


the operations above described could 
suffice to keep clean milk contained in 
unclean utensils, the washing of bot- 
tles and pails is of no less importance. 
For this purpose, a generous wash- 
cloth, a bottle brush and hot water 
containing, in solution, a naphtha soap 
and a little washing soda are used. 
The pails and bottling reservoir, after 
the dregs of milk have been rinsed out 
with cold water, are given a liberal 


showing 550. eter: timeter. 


Photographs duced by issi 


No 4. Over 500 colonies with 


centimeter. This was mixed 
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Bottling the milk 


cold water con- 
tained in the sec- 
ond sink they are 
rinsed ; and in boil- 
ing hot water in 
the pail they are 
given a thorough 
scalding. After- 
ward they are set, 
bottom up, upon 
clean tables and 
allowed cool 
and drain until 
next needed. 

The_ excellent 
quality of the milk 
produced in this 
manner and by the 
application of the 
simple _ process 
above set forth 
cannot be gainsaid. 
A few _ illustra- 
tions, most of 
which have come 
under the writer’s 
personal observa- 
tion, and the rec- 
ords of tests made 
by the bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory will 
furnish ample evi- 
dence. 

On a broiling hot 
summer’s day, a 
year ago, a cus- 
tomer met the de- 


application of washcloth and brush, 
inside and out, rinsed free from the 
soapy solution with cold water and 
thoroughly scalded, after which they 
are inverted upon an outdoor shelf 
in the sunshine or upon a clean table 
in the dairy in stormy weather and 
left to air and dry. The strainer 
cloths are first washed out in cold 
water, then set in a pan of hot water 
upon the kitchen stove to boil for a 
half hour, and finally hung up to dry, 
indoors or out, according to the 
weather. 

For washing the bottles two ad- 
jacent sinks and a large pail or dish- 
pan are employed. In the first sink 
the washing is performed as just 
described in the case of the pails. In 


livery team on the 
road and selected a bottle of milk at 
random. He drove six or seven miles 
to the railway station and thence went 
to Boston by train, all the way car- 
rying the bottle in his hands. The 
milk when examined at a_ labo- 
ratory, after this treatment, counted 
but 1,400 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. 

Unopened bottles of milk kept on 
ice have remained sweet for twelve 
days. On one occasion three bottles 
were left by the delivery team at a 
certain house, in the shade, but on 
the sunny side, and the day was one 
of the hottest of the season. The 
following morning they were taken 
back to the farm, and, after being off 
the ice a little over twenty-six hours 
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under these adverse conditions, the 
milk was found unchanged and per- 
fectly wholesome. It was, in fact, 
used by the writer. 

But a most striking proof of the 
cleanness of the milk is found in the 
fact that a considerable number of 
the consumers, not being accustomed 
to milk of such exceptional quality, 
have been unable to understand why 
it should keep unsoured for so long. 
In one case a complaint was actually 
made because souring did not occur 
within what was thought a reason- 
able time. 

So far as concerns the cost of pro- 
ducing such clean milk, it will evi- 
dently be increased over the cost of 
milk produced by the usual slap-dash 
methods. This is the tendency of 
every addition of time, labor and care 
expended, and is undoubtedly met by 
the demand for certified milk. The 
point intended to be brought out here 
is that a more or less considerable in- 
vestment in costly equipment is not 
essential. 

For example, the dairy at Derby 
Farm is provided with neither the 
sterilizing plant nor the milk cooler 
to be found at the “ model dairies.” 
The milk is cooled in the bottles, while 
all milk containers are simply scalded 
with hot water. And the records 
show that they are practically sterile 
as the result. In this connection, an 
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experiment carried out by the writer 
with the co-operation of the labora- 
tory is interesting. Two milk bottles 
were washed as usual and carefully 
rinsed with cold water. One was 
boiled for fifteen minutes and cooled, 
and both were then quickly filled with 
milk and capped. The milk in the 
sterilized bottle counted 4,000, that in 
the other 3,000 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter. The difference was probably 
due to an insufficient mixing of the 
milk in the reservoir. It would not 
be wise to conclude from this that 
sterilization is unnecessary or unde- 
sirable, for it is certainly better “to 
err on the safe side.” Lut it serves 
to indicate that careful washing, fol- 
lowed by scalding, is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

It is therefore evident, from a 
consideration of the methods em- 
ployed by Mr Walker, as above illus- 
trated and described, that expensively 
constructed barns and dairies, costly 
apparatus and elaborate processes, are 
not at all requisite for making milk 
clean. By the intelligent application 
of such simple methods and ordinary 
equipment as those used on Derby 
Farm, which are certainly at the com- 
mand of every small dairy farmer, it is 
quite possible to produce milk which 
will average well below the “ certi- 
fied” standard (10,000) of the milk 


commissions. 


Children’s Rights 


By N. C. W. 


HE many constant readers of 

Josiah Allen’s Wife, those who 

enjoy her for her manner of 
expression and those who admire 
her despite her manner of expres- 
sion for her reaily profound philos- 
ophy, will be glad to read her latest 
book, Samantha on Children’s Rights, 
for humor and wisdom are both there 
in full measure. All the rights of a 


child, from the right to be well born 
to the right to a happy marriage, 
are considered by a keen observer. 
Though we may object that her 
pictures are overdrawn, she surely 
shows us many old problems with new 
light. Her reflections on nagging 
and on the responsibility of parents 
for the sweethearts that their children 
choose, inspire profound consideration. 
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Strawberry charlotte russe ready to serve 


Scandinavian wafers, which can be used in place of rosettes, with whipped cream sauce 
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Scandinavian rosettes with pineapple. Rosette irons and pastry bag and tube are shown 


The Recipes 


Angel Parfait with Scandinavian 
Rosettes 

soil one cupful of sugar and one- 
third of a cupful of hot water to a 
thread. Beat the whites of two eggs 
light and add the syrup in a fine 
stream, beating steadily until a me- 
ringue is formed. Let this cool. Fold 
in two cupfuls of cream beaten solid, 
then turn into a mold previously wet 
with cold water. Cover carefully, 
pack in ice and salt for two, three or 
four hours. Serve on the rosettes 
garnished with strawberries. | 
Scandinavian Wafers with Pineapple 

Use the same recipe for the wafers 
as for the rosettes, but bake in a thin 
wafer iron as waffles are baked. 
Place one wafer on each plate and on 
each a slice of good canned pineapple, 
garnish with frappéd cream into 
which has been whipped the crushed 
or grated pineapple, and maraschino 
cherries or strawberries. 


Batter for Rosettes 

Sift one cupful of pastry flour into 
a bowl. Add one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix well. Beat the yolks 
of two eggs light. Add to the flour; 
then add cold water gradually, beating 
all the while, until the batter is of the 


consistency for pancakes. Beat well, 
then add one tablespoonful of olive 
oil and the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff, dry froth. Beat well and 
stand aside two hours, before using. 


Strawberry Charlotte Russe 

Cover one-fourth of a box of gela- 
tin with one-fourth cupful of cold 
water and allow it to stand for one- 
half hour; dissolve over hot water. 
Scald one cupful of milk, add one cup- 
ful of granulated sugar, stir until it 
is dissolved and the mixture looks 
blue and thin. Beat one egg light, and 
pour the hot milk upon it, stirring 
constantly. Return to the fire, cook 
for one minute, remove and add the 
dissolved gelatin. Flavor with one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract and one 
tablespoonful of pineapple juice and 
put away to cool. Add one cupful of 
strawberries which have been crushed 
and standing covered with one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, then put through a 
fruit press. Carefully fold in one 
pint of cream whipped to a stiff, dry 
froth. Turn into a mold which has 
been lined with lady fingers put at 
intervals of one-half an inch. When 
ready to serve, turn out and garnish 
with whole strawberries and whipped 
cream. 
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Education for Motherhood 


By Dr C. W. Saleeby 


Author of Parenthood and Race Culture 


T IS our first principle in this dis- 
cussion that the individual exists 
for parenthood, being a natural 

invention for that purpose and no 
other. This is more pre-eminently 
true of woman than of man, she being 
the more essential—if such a phrase 
can be used—for the continuance of 
the race.. If these principles are valid, 
they must indeed determine our course 
in the education of girls. 

In a book devoted to womanhood, 
and written at the end of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the 
reader might well expect that what 
we call the higher education of women 
should be a subject treated at great 
length and with great respect. Such 
a reader, turning to the chapter that 
professedly deals with the subject, 
might well be offended by its brevity. 
It might be asked whether the writer 
was really aware of the importance 
of the subject, of its remarkable his- 
tory, its extremely rapid growth and 
its conspicuous success (in proving 
that women can be men if they please 
—but that is my comment, not the 
reader’s). 

Nor can anyone question that the 
so-called higher education of women 
is a very large and increasingly large 
fact in the history of womanhood 
during the last half-century in the 
countries which lead the world— 
whither it were perhaps now too 
curious to consider. Further, this 
kind of education does, in fact, achieve 
what it aims at. Women are capable 
of profiting by the opportunities 
which it offers, as we say. This is 
itself a deeply interesting fact in nat- 
ural history, refuting as it does the 
assertions of those who declared and 
still declare that women are inca- 
pable of “higher education,” except 
in rare instances. It is important to 
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know that women can become very 
good equivalents of men, if they 
please. 


The “ Higher Education” Is for a 
Certain Class 


Further, this higher education of 
women—and I will be content to ac- 
cept the adjective without qualifica- 
tion, since it is, after all, only a com- 
parative, and leaves me free to em- 
ploy the superlative—may be and 
often is of very real value in certain 
cases and because of certain social 
conditions, such as the great numeri- 
cal inequality of the sexes in nearly 
all civilized countries. It is valuable 
for that proportion of women, what- 
ever it be, who, through some throw 
of the physiological dice, seem to be 
without the distinctive factor for psy- 
chical womanhood, the existence of 
which I have tentatively ventured to 
assume, These individuals, like all 
others, are entitled to the fullest and 
freest development of their lives, and 
it is well that there should be open to 
them, as to the brothers they so 
closely resemble, opportunities for in- 
tellectual satisfaction and self-devel- 
opment. 

In my judgment, by far the most 
satisfactory function of higher edu- 
cation for women is that which it 
discharges in reference to these 
women. Their destiny being deter- 
mined by their nature, and irrevocable 
by nurture, it is well that, though we 
cannot regard it as the highest, we 
should make the utmost of it by 
means of the appropriate education. 

Only because sometimes we must 
put up with second bests can we ap- 
prove of higher education for women 
other than those of the anomalous 
semi-feminine type to which we have 
referred. Here we may accept it as 
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an unfortunate necessity imposed 


_-upon us by economic conditions. So 


long as society is based economically, 
or rather most uneconomically, upon 
woman's dependence on man, which 
so constantly means the sacrifice 
of the future to the present, so 
long, I suppose, will it be impossible 
that every fully feminine woman 
shall find a livelihood without some 
sacrifice of her womanhood. Mean- 
while, it is referred to only because 


its consideration shows us some sort 


ot excuse, if not warrant, for the 
higher education of woman, even 
though in the process of thus endow- 
ing her with economic independence, 
we disendow her of her distinctive 
womanhood, or at the very least im- 
peril it; even though, more serious 
still, we deprive the race of her serv- 
ices as physical and psychical mother. 

We have seen that there is just 
afoot a new tendency in the higher 
education of women, and it is indeed 
a privilege to be able to do anything 
in the way of directing public atten- 
tion to this new trend. In reference 


' thereto, it was hinted that though this 


newer form of higher education for 
women is a great advance upon the 
old, and is so just because it implies 
some recognition of woman’s place 
in the world, yet for one reason or 
another it falls short of what this 
present student of womanhood, at any 
rate, demands. As has been hinted 


‘further, probably those responsible 


for the-new trend are by no means 
unaware that, though their line is 
nearer to the right one, the direct 
line to the “ happy isles " has not quite 
been taken. But great is Mrs Grundy ; 
and those who devised the new 
scheme—I am willing to hazard the 
guess—had to be content with an ap- 
proximation of what they knew to be 
the ideal. 

Words are only symbols, but, like 
other symbols, they are capable of 
assuming much empire over the mind. 
Man, indeed, as Stevenson said, lives 
principally by catchwords, and though 
woman, with babies near, is less likely 
to be caught blowing bubbles and 
clutching at them, she also is in some 


degree at the mercy of words. The 
higher education of women is a good 
phrase. It appeals; just because of 
the fine word “ higher,” to those who 
wish women well, and to those who 
are not satisfied that woman should 
remain forever a domestic drudge. 
The ‘phrase has had a long run, so 
to say, but I propose that henceforth 
we should set it to compete with an- 
other—the highest education of 
women. Whether this phrase will 
ever gain the vogue of the other evén 
a biased and admiring father may 
well question. But if there is any- 
thing certain, having the whole weight 
of Nature behind it, and only the 
transient aberrations of man opposed 
thereto, it is that what I call the high- 
est education of women will be and 
will remain the most central and cap- 
ital of society’s functions when what 
is now called the higher education of 
women has gone its appointed way 
with nine-tenths of all present-day 
education, and exists only in the mem- 
ory of historians who seek to inter- 
pret the fantastic vagaries of the bad 
old days. 


Educa tion Def ined 


. Perhaps it is well that we should 
begin by freeing the word education 
from the incrustations of mortal non- 
sense that have very nearly obscured 
its vitality altogether. Before we can 
educate for motherhood, we must 
know what education is, and what it 
is not. We must have a definition of 
it and its object in general as well 
as in this particular case; otherwise 
we shall certainly go wrong. Per- 
haps it may here be permitted to 
quote a paragraph from a lecture on 
“The Child and the State” in which 
some few years ago I attempted to 
express the first principles of this 
matter : 

“ Now, as a student of biology, I 
will venture to propose a definition 
of education which is new, so far as 
I know, and which I hope and believe 
to be true and important. Compre- 
hensively, so as to include everything 
that must be included, and yet with- 


“out undue vagueness, I would define 
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* education as the provision of an en- 
‘vironment. We may amplify this 
proposition, and say that it is the pro- 
' vision of a fit environment for the 
young and foolish by the elderly and 
‘wise. It has really scarcely anything 
‘in the world to do with my trying to 
make you pay for the teaching to my 
children of dogmas which I believe 
and you deny. It neither begins nor 
ends with the three R’s; and it does 
‘not isolate from that whole which we 
call a human being the one attribute 
which may be defined as the intellec- 
tual faculty. It is the provision of 
an environment, physical, mental and 
moral, for the whole child, physical, 
mental and moral. 

“That is my definition of educa- 
tion. Now, what are we to say of 
the object of education? In provid- 
ing the environment—from its moth- 
er’s milk to moral maxims—for our 
child, what do we seek? Some may 
say, to make him a worthy citizen; 
some may say, to make him able to 
support himself; some may say, to 
make him fit to bear arms for his 
king and country; but I will give 
you the object of education as defined 
by the author of the most profound 
and wisest treatise which has ever 
‘been written upon the subject—Plato, 
‘Locke and Milton not forgotten. ‘To 
prepare us for complete living,’ says 
Herbert Spencer, ‘is the function 
which education has to discharge.’ 
The great thing needful for us to 
learn is how to live, how rightly to 
rule conduct in all directions under all 
‘circumstances; and it is to that end 
‘that we must direct ourselves in pro- 
viding an environment for the child. 
' Education is the provision of an en- 
vironment, the function of which is 
to prepare for complete living.” 

Perhaps the only necessary quali- 
fication of the foregoing is that, 
though it refers specially to the child, 
yet the need of education does not 
end with childhood, becoming indeed 
pre-eminent when childhood ends. 
So we may apply what has been said 
‘tin the case of the girl, and we shall 
‘find it a sure guide to the highest 
education ‘of women. 
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First, education being the provision 
of an environment in the widest sense 
of that very wide word, always mis- 
used when it is used less widely, we 
must be sure that in our scheme we 
avoid the errors of past or passing 
schemes which concern themselves 
only with some aspect of the envir- 
onment, and so in effect prepare for 
something much less than complete 
living. It is not sufficient to provide 
an environment which regards the 
girl as simply a muscular machine, 
as is the tendency, if not actually the 
case, in some of the “best” girls’ 
schools today; it is not sufficient to 
provide an environment which looks 
upon the girl as merely an intellectual 
machine, as in the higher education 
of women; it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide an environment which looks 
upon the girl as a sideboard orna- 
ment, in Ruskin’s phrase, such as 
was provided in the earlier Victorian 
days. In all these cases we are pro- 
viding only part of the environment, 
and providing it in excess. None of 
them, therefore, satisfies my defini- 
tion of education, which conceives of 
environment as the sum total of all 
the influences to which the whole or- 
ganism is subjected—influences die- 
tetic, dogmatic, material, maternal 
and all other.* 

Who will question that, according 
to this conception of education, such 
a thing as the higher education of 
women must be condemned as inade- 
quate? No more than a man is a 
woman a mere intellect incarnate. 
Her emotional nature is all-important ; 
it is indeed the highest thing in the 
universe, so far as we know. The 
scheme of education which ignores its 
existence, and much more than fails 
to provide the best environment for 
it, is condemnable. But the scheme 
of education which derides and de- 
spises the emotional nature of woman, 


*The modern use of the word environ- 
ment really dates from Lamarck’s original 
phrase. In his discussion of the characters 
of living beings, he spoke of the miliew en- 
vironnant. The higher the type of organ- 


ism, the more comprehensive must the term 
become, not only quantitatively but quali- 
tatively. 
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looking upon it as a weakness and 
seeking to suppress it, is damnable, 
and has led to the damnation—or 
- loss, if the reader prefers the Eng- 
lish term—of this most precious of all 
precious things in countless cases. 

The only right education of women 
must be that which rightly provides 
the whole environment. The simpler 
our conception of woman, the more 
we underrate her complexity and the 
manifoldness of her needs, the more 
certainly shall we repeat in one form 
er another the errors of our prede- 
cessors, 

Complete living is a great phrase; 
perhaps not for a lizard or a mush- 
room, but assuredly for men and 
women. Perhaps it involves more for 
women even than for men; indeed, 
it must do so if we are to adhere to 
our conception of women as more 
complex than men, having all the pos- 
sibilities of men in less or greater 
measure, and also certain supreme 
possibilities of their own. Whatever 
complete living may mean for men, 
it cannot mean for women anything 
less than all that is implied in Words- 
worth’s great line: 

Wisdom doth live with children round her 
knees. 

That line was written in reference 
to the unwisdom of a man, Napoleon, 
the greatest murderer in recorded 
time, and I believe it to be true of 
men, but it is pre-eminently true of 
women, There needs no excuse for 
quoting from Herbert Spencer, since 
we have already accepted his defini- 
tion of the object of education, a no- 
table passage which I take to be at 
the present time the most needed of 
all the wisdom with which that great 
thinker’s book on education is filled: 


Herbert Spencer on Education 


“ The greatest defect in our pro- 
grams of education is entirely over- 
looked. While much is being done in 
the detailed improvement of our sys- 
tems in respect both of matter and 
manner, the most pressing desidera- 
tum, to prepare the young for the 
duties of life, is tacitly admitted to be 
the end which parents and school- 
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masters should have in view; and, 
happily, the value of the things 
taught, and the goodness of the meth- 
ods followed in teaching them, are 
now ostensibly judged by their fitness 
to this end. The propriety of sub- 
stituting for an exclusively classical 
training. a training in which the mod. 
ern languages shall have a share, is 
argued on this ground. The neces- 
sity of increasing the amount of 
science is urged for like reasons. But 
though some care is taken to fit youth 
of both sexes for society and citizen- 
ship, no care whatever is taken to fit 
them for the position of parents. 

* While it is seen that for the pur- 
pose of gaining a livelihood, an elab- 
orate preparation is needed, it appears 
to be thought that for the bringing up 
of children, no preparation whatever 
is needed. While many years are 
spent by a boy in gaining knowledge 
of which the chief value is that it con- 
stitutes the education of a gentleman ; 
and while many years are spent by a 
girl in those decorative acquirements 
which fit her for evening parties, not 
an hour is spent by either in prep- 
aration for that gravest of all respon- 
sibilities—the management of a fan- 
ily. 

“Is it that this responsibility is but 
a remote contingency? On the con- 
trary, it is sure to devolve on nine 
out of ten. Is it that the discharge 
of it is easy? Certainly not; of all 
functions which the adult has to ful- 
fill, this is the most difficult. Is it 
that each may be trusted by self-in- 
struction to fit himself, or herself, for 
the office of parent? No; not only 
is the need for such self-instruction 
unrecognized, but the complexity of 
the subject renders it the one of all 
others in which self-instruction is 
least likely to succeed.” 


All Education is for Parenthood 

If we were wise enough, therefore, 
we should recognize all education, in 
the great sense of that word, to be as 
for parenthood. That ideal will yet 
be recognized and followed for both 
sexes, as it has for long been fol- 
lowed, consciously as well as uncon. 
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sciously, by that astonishing race 
which has survived all its oppressors. 
and is in the van of civilization today 
as it was when it produced the Mosaic 
legislation. 

But girls are our present concern, 
and we may indeed hope that the 
‘ideal of education as for mother- 
hood may yet triumph wherever girls 
are taught, within even a few years 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
declared that “a pair of sub- 
stantial mammary glands were 

worth far more than the most learned 
dissertation from the shriveled fore- 
finger of the most learned professor.” 
- Some such striking text as this should 
preface every attempt to instruct .a 
mother upon bottle feeding, to empha- 
‘size the fact that Nature has suc- 
ceeded so well in her own device for 
nurturing her children that absolute 
necessity alone should tempt away 
from it. 

Partly because of more hygienic 
living and partly because we have 
learned how to coax a sometimes re- 
luctant nature to perform her duty, 
this necessity is fortunately occurring 
today much less frequently than for- 
merly. But there are still many thou- 
sands of babies who must look to 
other than human milk for nourish- 
ment. The attempt should always be 
made to feed the child at the breast, if 
not wholly, at least in part. For the 
bottle baby has an infinitely better 
ae chance of thriving if it gets but one 
or two feedings a day from its mother, 
as even a little breast milk aids in 
the digestion of cow’s milk. We do 
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to come. On all sides today we see 
the aberrations of womanhood in a 
hundred forms, and the consequences 
thereof. Wrong education is partly, 
beyond a doubt, to be indicted for 
this state of things, and the right 
direction is so clearly indicated by 
Nature and by the deepest intuitions 
of both sexes that we cannot much 
longer delay to take it. 


The Baby's Bill of Fare 


Careful Directions for the Feeding of 
Infants During Their First Two Years 


By H. H. Hawxhurst, MD 


not know just why this is so, but 
recent investigations suggest that pos- 
sibly certain bactericidal or antitoxic 
substances are supplied in the mater- 
nal milk which antidote deleterious 
substances in the cow’s milk. It is 
also true that that baby which has had 
breast milk for a few months or even 
weeks before it takes the bottle will 
be better able to digest cow’s milk 
than if there had been no maternal 
feeding. 


The Baby Must Thrive 


Compelled to choose a supplemental 
or a substitute feeding, we have been 
emphatically taught by experience 
that the food which answers the pur- 
pose better than any other is, as al- 
ready indicated, cow’s milk, so modi- 
fied, however, that it approximates 
the natural food and thereby is made 
acceptable to the digestion of the child. 
It is a curious fact that though we 
approach the two ever so exactly in 
a chemical way we never succeed 
in making cow’s milk like human 
milk. A subtle distinction persists 
which is never overcome. There is 
much difference, for instance, in the 
salts of the two milks, and the en- 
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zymes or ferments of the two are 
unlike and can never be otherwise. 
The utmost that we strive to accom- 
plish is to adapt the three main con- 
stituents, the proteids, the fat and the 
sugar to the needs of the child, Cow’s 
milk, having a much greater percent- 
age of proteids than woman's milk, 
we effect the reduction by dilution, 
but as this reduces the fats and the 
sugar below what is proper, cream 
and milk sugar are added to the 
diluted milk to bring these to the re- 
quired proportion. The final step is 
to overcome the acidity of cow’s milk 
by the use of an alkali such as lime- 
water. By varying the degree of di- 
lution and the amount of cream and 
sugar added, food of any desired 
strength can be quickly arranged. 
These are, in brief, the principles 
upon which what is known as modi- 
fied milk feeding is based. By them 
we are reasonably certain of securing 
a milk mixture for an infant of any 
age and digestive capacity which will 
not cause disturbance and which will 
be sufficient for the nutrition of the 
child. This is a question which is 
too important and too complex for 
the mother to decide alone. Errors 
here are not necessarily immediate 
in their effect, but may show far along 
in a child’s life in determining resist- 
ance to disease. If nutrition is not 
reasonably near normal, resistance is 
invariably below normal. Many chil- 
dren who succumb later in life to 
tuberculosis, grippe or an infectious 
disease, suffer from malnutrition 
which had its origin in careless feed- 
ing in the earliest months of life. 
Not deliberate careless feeding, but 
misinformed feeding, that had been 
carried on without due regard to the 
needs of the growing body, for a child 
must not only live upon its food, but 
it must thrive upon it. So much de- 
pends upon the general health and 
the rate of growth of the individual 
baby that it would be bold indeed to 
attempt here to give prescribed direc- 
tions as to the quality of an infant's 
feeding. The family physician must 
determine this by studying the child 
from its own particular standpoint. 
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Dangers in Cow's Milk 

These changes in the composition 
of crude cow's milk, to be successful, 
do not by any means end the responsi- 
bility, for there are certain dangers 
which pertain to this food which must 
be guarded against. The chief of 
these is that it propagates bacteria of 
all kinds with wonderful facility, not 
only the organisms which cause milk 
to sour, but those of the infectious dis- 
eases. The mother must therefore 
see to it that her baby’s milk is pro- 
cured from a dairyman who appre- 
hends the nice points in the handling 
and the care of milk. It is a disad- 
vantage to have milk from a single 
cow, as it is subject to variations due 
to the cow's food or health. These 
variations are to a great extent ob- 
scured when the output from that 
cow is mixed with that from a herd 
Nevertheless, in hot weather, milk 
from a healthy cow in a nearby pas- 
ture is far and away to be preferred 
to that transported scores of miles 
from a herd. The free use of ice at 
all seasons, and from May to Novem- 
ber pasteurization of the milk, com- 
plete the campaign of defense against 
the bacteria. It must be clearly under- 
stood with regard to pasteurization 
that it will not recall to a state of 
purity milk that has deteriorated ; it 
simply lengthens the period of safety 
for good milk. 


Weighing the Baby 


It is important that the rate of 
growth of the bottle-fed baby should 
be systematically observed. Of 
scarcely less moment, therefore, in 
the nursery equipment than the cradle 
is a suitable pair of scales. For this 
purpose nothing is better than the in- 
expensive scoop and platform affair 
used by grocers, for since it weighs 
correctly from one-half ounce to one 
hundred pounds, it is serviceable 
throughout childhood. The weighing, 
in infancy should be semi-weekly ana 
must show a least gain per week of 
four ounces for the first six months, 
of three ounces for the second six 
months and of two ounces weekly 
throughout the second year. At this 
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rate the birth weight wili be doubled 
when the baby is half a year old. On 
its first birthday it will weigh two 
and one-half times as much as at birth, 
and at the end of the second year very 
nearly three and one-half times the 
weight at birth. 

For a child in health, properly fed, 
the weight test may be taken as an 
absolute guide to its welfare. It will 
be misleading, however, if for ex- 
ample the baby’s food is condensed 
milk or certain proprietary articles, 
for a gain of weight under these con- 
ditions is not a measure of nutrition. 
The story of the scales may be all 
that is desired, while the bone and 
muscle development fall far short of 
the requirements. When the semi- 
weekly weighings show that the 
average stated is not maintained, a 
stronger milk mixture or an increase 
in the amount at a feeding is indicated. 

There are two occasions when the 
mother must be cautious about mak- 
ing these changes. One is in hot 
weather, when sometimes it is not wise 
to interpret the weight chart literally, 
for it is indiscreet to exact the utmost 
from a baby’s digestion at this period. 
The other is at the commencement 


Of bottle feeding, when a slower gain 
‘in weight with comfortable stomach 


is better than risking disaster for the 


sake of an added ounce or two of 


avoirdupois. 
An intelligent conception of the 


_amount of a feeding and of the inter- 


vals of feeding at the different ages 
of the child is essential. Upon these 
points very definite rules can be laid 
down of very general application. 
The annexed feeding table states these 
rules in a graphic way as to the aver- 
age child of the average weight; that 
is, one which when born weighs 
seven and one-half pounds and which 
grows according to the weekly ratio 
already spoken of. 
Baby's Feeding Schedule for First Year 
Number Intervale Night feedings Amount 


at each 

feedings feeding 10 and 7) feeding 
Ist to 4th week 10 2 hrs 2 1 to 2 ozs 
Ist month 9 2 hrs 1 21-2 ozs 
2d month 8 2 1-2 hrs 1 3 ozs 
34 month 7 2 1-2 bis 1 4 ozs 
4th month 7 3. 1 5 ozs 
5th month 6 3 hrs 0 6 ozs 
6th to Mh month 6 hrs 0 6 to 7 ozs 
9th to 12th month 5 3 hrs 0 7 to 9 ozs 
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Children above the average of their 
age in weight will require a greater 
quantity of food. Thus the amount 
at one feeding for six-months’ 
baby weighing fifteen pounds will not 
be adequate for one of eighteen 
pounds. This is met by the rule to 
increase the feeding one-half ounce 
for every pound of excess weight. 


When to Feed the Baby 


Regularity in feeding plays no small 
part in the well-being of the child, 
since thereby its appetite and diges- 
tion are kept at their best. To effect 
this a schedule should be arranged, 
beginning at 6 or 7 A M, and the meals 
given upon the minute throughout the 
day, even though this involves arous- 
ing a sleeping lion. At night, how- 
ever, if a baby wakens hungry at 
times at slight variance from the nurs- 
ing hour, it is better to feed it at once 
rather than permit it to arouse itself 
thoroughly by crying. With this ex- 
ception nothing should ever persuade 
a mother to feed her baby oftener 
than the prescribed interval, with the 
idea that it craves food. The correc- 
tion of this condition lies only in a 
change in the quality or quantity of 
the milk mixture and upon the testi- 
mony of the scales. 

There are many interpretations 
other than hunger to be put upon a 
baby’s cry. He may be too hot, too 
cold, distressed by his clothing or his 
position, in pain, displeased or thirsty. 
How seldom this last possibility is 
considered is surprising, yet an ounce 
or two of cool drink will curtail many 
a crying fit. Water should be given 
freely from bottle, cup or spoon be- 
tween some feedings at all seasons, 
and with special regularity in times 
of excessive heat and when the num- 
ber of feedings becomes less frequent. 
After the end of the fourth month 
the child should be trained to fast 
from ten o'clock at night to seven in 
the morning. The early difficulties 
of this may be overcome by at first 
substituting for the usual night feed- 
ing a greatly diluted milk mixture, 
replacing this in a few days by a bottle 
of plain water: ‘The baby soon dis- 
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covers that this offering is not worth 
waking 

About the seventh month it is ad- 
vantageous to begin using a cereal 
water as a dilutent of the milk mix- 
ture. This well and sufficiently meets 
the awakening capacity for starch 
digestion, and also adds something 
to the nutritive properties of the 
feedings. Prior to this age the pan- 
creatic juice and the saliva, the func- 
tion of which is to digest starch, are 
but little developed and the demand 
for carbohydrates is supplied the sys- 
tem in the form of sugar. With the 
power present to convert starch into 
sugar for his own use we replace one- 
half of the water used in the baby’s 
food with barley water, or by oat- 
meal water if a laxative effect is de- 
sired. In a month or two the amount 
of these cereal dilutents is to be ad- 
vanced by making them of greater 
strength rather than by increasing the 
quantity. When the baby is eleven 
months old the milk dilution is so 
slight that not enough of the cereal 
can be given through that. channel, and 
one feeding a day of oatmeal or bar- 
ley jelly is therefore prepared, to sup- 
ply this lack. One tablespoonful of 
the jelly liquefied by the contents of 
the regular bottle constitute the meal, 
which may be given from a spoon, a 
cup, or from a bottle by using a nipple 
with an enlarged outlet. At the 
twelfth month four teaspoonfuls of 
pressed beef juice, salted, should pre- 
cede another of the bottle feedings or 
be mixed with the milk in the bottle. 
When the first birthday has arrived 
the baby will thus have progressed 
step by step through stronger and 
stronger milk formulas until he will 
be taking whole milk save for the lime- 
water, one tablespoonful of which to 
eight ounces of milk should still be 
added for some months. He will have 
one cereal meal and one with beef 
juice daily. Up to this point any 
other addition to the diet is not per- 
missible. The “ just a taste” of table 
food in these months is a source of 
amusement and pride for the parents, 
but is far from a safe and innocent 
diversion for the baby. 
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The Dreaded Second Year 


Having crossed the threshold into 
the second year the diet is gradually 
extended, very slowly indeed if it is 
summer, when it is frequently better 
to attempt no innovations until the ad- 
vent of cool weather. Children often 
accept the additions to their diet with 
a reluctance which patience alone can 
overcome. This objection need give 
the mother no concern if the weight 
and the general condition are satts- 
factory, for many babies do wonder- 
fully well for some months after the 
first year with no change at all in the 
diet. The great majority of children 
are overfed in this year through mis- 
taken ideas of the mother as to the 
need of the child for “ strong food.” 
The disastrous results of these errors 
are responsible for the dread reputa- 
tion which the second summer has 
earned, when, as a matter of fact, it 
may be traversed as smoothly as the 
first or third. 

Milk, forty to fifty ounces a day, 
and surrounded by all the safeguards 
of the first year, is still the basis of 
the diet ; to this are added certain fart- 
naceous foods, a small amount of ani- 
mal food and fruit. The starch ele- 
ment is derived from oatmeal, barley 
or wheat jelly made from the crushed 
grains by cooking three hours and 
straining through a colander, Of the 
three, oatmeal is rather more difficult 
to digest, and the preference for a 
while may be given to the other two 
cereals. Two tablespoontuls of the 
jelly, previously salted and served 
with eight ounces of milk, is sufficient 
for a meal. In the latter part of the 
year rice, cooked three hours, and 
farina, cooked one hour, will give a 
variety to this phase of the diet. Stale 
bread dried in the oven, or zwieback 
may be used broken in milk or broth, 
throughout the year. 

The nitrogenous balance in the 
dietary is gained from the beef, 
chicken or mutton broths, well cleared 
and served in amounts of four or five 
ounces with dried bread or zwieback 
Or an ounce or two of the pressed 
beef juice thickened with crumbs may 
be used instead. A very soft boiled 
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though it disagrees with some, 

= be tried to septaee a broth feed- 
ing once or twice a week. By the 
eighteenth month, Nature having pro- 
vided a partial grinding surface in 
the shape of the four first molars, 
scraped rare beef is allowable, and is 
eatly relished by the child. This 
is the pulp of round steak which has 
been quickly broiled and scraped with 
a dull knife or an iron spoon in such 
a way that the fibrous framework is 
not broken in extracting the desired 
portion. A tablespoonful of this, 
salted and served upon a hot saucer, 
with a piece of buttered dried bread 
and some milk, constitutes a meal of 
princely proportions. The heart of a 
lamp chop finely minced makes an 
occasional substitute for the beef. 
Fruit is an important element in the 
nutrition of the baby, and is most 
readily supplied as orange juice. A 
half ounce or more administered once 
daily an hour before one of the feed- 
ings should be the practice as early as 
the thirteenth month. Toward the 
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end of the year the inside of a well- 
baked apple is permissible. 

From this menu five meals are ar- 
ranged according to the following 
plan: 7 a M, breakfast of cereal and 
milk; 10 a M, a glass of milk; 1.30 
PM, ‘dinner, animal food, dried bread, 
a glass of milk; 5 P M, supper, cereal 
and milk; 10 p m, a bottle of milk. 
Nothing whatever is allowed between 
meals except the fruit feeding already 
suggested, and possibly a cup of milk 
early in the morning if the child 
rouses two or three hours before 
breakfast time and stays awake, as 
is the habit of some active babies. 

This is the manner of feeding the 
normal bottle-fed baby up to its third 
year. By it all the demands of a per- 
fect nutrition of the average child are 
met. With co-operation on the part 
of the mother as to intelligent care in 
the preparation of the diet, as to reg- 
ularity of meals, and with a cautious 
testing of the ability to digest every 
advance in the feeding, the baby will 
be carried happily through infancy. 


Baby's Air House 


By Dr Emma E. Walker 


ABY now shares with his elders 
in the advantages of all health- 
giving devices, and so he has 

his “air house.” This delightful 
dwelling place offers sufficient variety 
to suit mothers wherever found. Al- 
though the marvelous effects of fresh 
air have so long been recognized, 
nevertheless various methods for its 

“ administration” are distinctly novel. 
I shall tell you of some that I have 
seen, with effects on body and char- 
acter. 

One air house instituted in several 
families is a fresh-air nursery under 
cover. This large room with south- 
ern exposure is practically out-of- 
doors, because both by day and night 
the windows are left wide open. Baby 
is dressed according to the weather, 


a being part of 
his outfit. other essential is the 
hot bag, be its interior water or salt. 
A cheerful fire always burns brightly 
in the open fireplace. 

The crib is protected by “tub cur- 
tains.” Besides, there is a set of 
screens to be used as occasion de- 
mands. A roomy divan is at hand to 
receive the small occupant while the 
crib is having its daily airing. 

These particular babies have never 
had a sick day. Nor has the mother 
heart ever sunk on account of a drop 
in her little one’s weight. The gen- 
eral tonic effect of the deliciously 
fresh air has done its work, and appe- 
tite has never to be coaxed. 

Now for Baby’s roof garden! Let 
me tell you of a most successful one. 
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There were four children, the baby 
under a year, her brothers of three 
and seven and sister of five. Al- 
though in the country where the sum- 
mer was spent the little ones were 
happy and robust, color began to pale, 
listlessness increased and appetite 
waned on the family’s return to town. 
“ What is to be done,” the physician 
was asked. 

“Take them to the roof,” was the 
answer. 

“ But they go to the park every day 
now. And Mary begins to cry the 
minute her wraps are brought out.” 

“Did she cry last summer when 
she went outdoors?” 

“Never. But, you see, the children 
had no special time for going out. 
They actually lived out-of-doors in 
the country. And then there were 
so many things to amuse them.” 

“ Follow the same plan here. Feed 
them on air, but do it without effort.” 

Going out to walk at a certain fixed 
hour every day is to Baby what our 
“ constitutional” is to us. And has 
not Baby as much right to complain of 
monotony as have we? If, however, 
his playground is out-of-doors then 
indeed is he a happy mortal. 

Two essentials there are for Baby’s 
roof garden: presence of sun, absence 
of wind. This particular air garden 
is on a tin roof. The vent pipes run 
up another story, thus are out of the 
' way. The roof is sunny, quiet and 
well above the dust line. First, floor- 
ing was laid im sections. Boards 
were used four inches in width with 
one-fourth inch space between. A 
wire net inclosed the space, and the 
“baby run” was nearly ready. A 
wooden partition was erected to shield 
the “run” from northwest winds. 

By a system of canvas slides or 
screens the playground can be con- 
verted into a “pen.” Then in times 
of drizzle there is an awning fastened 
to the house cornice supplemented by 
an apron that serves to make weather- 
proof practically the entire space. 

The little floor space that might get 
wet in a driving rain easily dries on 
account of its structure. The garden 
has stood the test even of blizzard 


days. There is so much for the older 
children to do that time flies on wings. 
The snow family to be made, the 
“street cleaning” to be done, the 
trolley cars (old chairs, tables and 
boxes) to be motored, the gardens 
to be planted, the shoveling and spad- 
ing to be accomplished! All consumes 
time—and air. 

This special group of citizens have 
grown so warm blooded and rosy 
cheeked, that mittens generally prove 
a superfluity. Before the innovation, 
of all the children, the boy of three 
was the most in need of change. The 
parents secretly feared for his 
strength of character. They now fear 
that he may develop an excess. He 
has already vanquished his older sis- 
ter and looks with envy and secret 
longing on the prowess of the first- 
born. 

A warning hint worth consideration 
is that babies and older children 
should be watched by a wise eye dur- 
ing the first few weeks of their “ cliff 
dwelling.” Soon, however, they be- 
come resistant to cold. 

But the baby it is that is of special 
interest to us. What advantages ac- 
crue to a baby that is not “taken 
out”? In either of these air houses 
described, Baby is above the dust line, 
he lives constantly in fresh air. 
Sources of contagion, so frequent in 
country and city, are avoided. The 
nervous wear and tear incident to eye- 
strain do not enter into his daily 
routine. The “passing show” 
through sight and sound, so disturb- 
ing to Baby’s delicate nervous organi- 
zation, is far below, and the little life 
develops placidly but vigorously. 

Baby No 2, after spending five 
hours a day in the family eyrie, pro- 
ceeds to pass fourteen more in a room 
like that of Baby No 1. 

The coat must be made to fit the 
cloth. But few families there are 
who cannot make some fairly com- 
fortable arrangement to keep the baby 
in an air house. I know a number 
of children who have been practically 
brought up for the first few months 
on the fire escape—effectively pro- 
tected, of course. 
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What to Eat in June 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Parsley omelet 
Crusty rolls 
Cottee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast chicken 
New potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Coffee ice cream 
Supper 


Cold sliced tongue 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Baked rhubarb 
Cup cakes 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Nuggets 
Toast Coftee 
Luncheon 
Strawherry shortcake 
Dinner 


Chicken croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
String beans 

Fruit Cottee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Molded cereal 
Whole wheat muttins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Asparagus soup 
Cheese wafers 
Dinner 
Baked haddock 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Cherry roll Cofttee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Eggs and bacon 
Popovers 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Fish souffle 
Bread and butter 
Tea 


Dinner 


Roast with 
lemon jelly mold 
Potato puft 
Green peas 
Pineapple sherbet 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 
Muffins Cotlee 
Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Pineapple 
Cakes Tea 


Dinner 


Slic-s of cold 
Mint sauce 
Boiled rice 
Wax beans Salsity 
Cherry pie 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Eggs voleano 
Quick muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Green pea soup 
Bread and butter 
Cherry compote 

Wafers 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Fried fish 
French fried  pota- 
toes 
Beets 
Snow pudding 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Dried beef in cream 
Toast Cofttee 


Luncheon 
Clam fritters 


Watercress sand- 
wiches 
Wafers Tea 
Dinner 


Ragout of 
Potato balls 
Creamed spinach 
Rhubarb compote 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Creamed codfish 
Hashed browned po- 
tatoes 
Rolls Cottee 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Steak en casserole 
Tomato salad 
Frozen rice pudding 
Supper 
Liver a la_terrapin 
in the chafing dish 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 
Toasted rolls 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Codfish balls 
Mayonnaise dressiag 
Dinner 
Ragout of beef 

Baked potatoes 
Baked onions 
Pineapple tapioca 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Poached eggs on 
toast 
Cofiee 
Luncheon 
Potato and egg salad 
Hot rolls Tea 
Dinner 
Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Glazed carrots 
Cabbage 
Strawberry mousse 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Corned beef hash 
Popovers 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bisque of clam 
Lettuce salad 
Bread and butter 


Dinner 


Broiled chops 
Creamed new pota- 
toes 
Baked cabbage 
Compote of fruit 
Crackers 
Cream cheese 


Coffce 


THURSDAY 


Toast Coftes 


Cold corned beet 
Potato salad 


Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Macaroni au gratin 
Asparagus on toast 

Rhubarb pie 

Coffee 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Baked hash 
Popovers Coftes 
Luncheon 
Stewed carrots and 


peas 
Bread and Butter 


Fruit Coffee 
Dinner 
Halibut a la _  fla- 
mande 


Potato croquettes 
Baked cucumbers 
Mocha _  wmacaroon 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal Bananas 
Cream toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Strawberry shortcake 
‘ocoa 


Dinner 


Salpicon of fruit 
Fish in ramekins 
Broiled mushroons 
Cucumbers 
Gooseberry tacts 
Coffee 
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Breakfast Dishes 
Eggs in cup 
Sliced ham - heated 
‘in hot cream 


Stuffed tomatoes 
Stuffed eggs 
Broiled mushrooms 


Dinner Dishes 


Creamed P 
eggs 
Fried hominy 


Omelet with toma- 
toes 
Creamed sweet- 
breads 
Luncheon Dishes 
Chicken croquettes 
Curried vegetables 
Eggs a la Columbus 
'with tomato sauce 
Spanish eggs 
Stuffed peppers 
Greamed. . fish in 
shells 
Macaroni croquettes 
Pimento sandwiches 
Asparagus baked 
cheese 


Glam fritters 


Eggs: with noodles 
and mushrooms 
Eggs baked with 

cheese 


St d salmon with 
hollandaise sauce 
Fried chicken with 
vegetables 
Baked bluefish 
Grenadines of veal 
with cucumbers 
Rice au gratin 
Baked chicken 
Boiled leg of mutton 
with caper sauce 
Lamb chops’ with 
mint aspic 
Blancquette of lamb 
with asparagus 
Planked chops 
Chicken pie 
Veal pot pie 
Hamburg steak a la 
tartare 
Cannelon of beef 


Soups 


Cream of spinach 
Cream of mushroom 


Other Seasonable Dishes 


Which May Be Substituted 


Bisque of clam 

Lamb and tomato 
Cream of carrots 
Cream of lettuce 
Tomato puree 


Vegetables 


Potato souffle 
Potato croquettes 
Franconia potatoes 
Potato balls 
Creamed spinach 
Creamed cabbage 
Hot slaw 

Creamed lettuce and 


peas 
Cabbage and celery 
Corn pudding 
Beet greens 
Baked artichokes 
Glazed onions 
Salsify fritters 
Scalloped salsify 


Salads 


Salmon salad 
Cherry and nut salad 
Tongue and nut 
Spinach and egg 
Cucumber and onion 
Beet and onion 


Cabbage salad 
Asparagus salad 
Italian salad 
Scallop salad 
Desserts 
Angel parfait with 
pineapple 
Caramel ice cream 
Junket ice cream 
with strawberries 
Almond blancmange 
Mocha cream 
Macedoine of fruit 
Strawberry mousse 
Meringues with 
whipped cream and 
strawberries 
Orange jelly cups 
with strawberries 
Pineapple bavarian 
cream 
Lemon cheese cakes 
Rhubarb baked with 
prunes 
Rhubarb meringue 
Pineapple souffle 
Strawberry ice 
cream 
Rice and fruit a la 
creole 


Tomato bouillon 


tf: 
Some of the Recipes 


Compote of Cherries 

One pound of ripe cherries, one- 
quarter pound of lump sugar, juice 
of one lemon. Wipe the cherries 
carefully and separate them one from 
the other. Put the cherries into a 
saucepan with the sugar, and strain 
in the lemon juice. Put the lid on the 
pan and stew gently for fifteen min- 
utes, or until the cherries are cooked 


“without being broken. Lift them care- 


fully on to a glass dish and pour back 
into the saucepan any juice which may 


_be round them. Boil the juice for 


five minutes longer, and then pour it 
over the cherries. 


Compote of Rhubarb 

Take sound rhubarb, wash it well 
and ctit it into lengths of about two 
inches... Prepare the syrup . thus: 
Put six ounces of lump sugar, two 


gills of water, a few drops of red col- 
oring and half a teaspoonful of gin- 
ger extract into a saucepan over the 
fire. Bring it to a boil, add the rhu- 
barb and cook till tender; then remove 
it to a compote dish. Boil the syrup 
with a teaspoonful of lemon juice to 
a thick syrup; strain over the rhubarb 
and serve. 


Strawberry Tapioca 


Cook four tablespoonfuls instan- 
taneous tapioca in two cupfuls of 
water with one cupful of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of butter, until clear. 
Wash and hull one pint of straw- 
berries, cut each berry in _ half, 
sprinkle over with sugar, let mari- 
nate in their juice one-half hour. 
When tapioca is ready stir this puree 
through the tapioca without cooking. 
When cold set to chill in ice chest. 
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It becomes a lovely pink colour and is 
delicious served with whipped cream. 


Cherry Rol! 


Roll out a sheet of rich pastry, 
cover thick with pitted cherries, 
sprinkle with sugar, roll up and place 
in the baking dish and bake in a hot 
oven until well browned. Serve hot 
with cherry sauce. Cream one-half 
cupful of butter with a cupful of 
sugar, stir in as many pitted cherries 
as the sauce will hold without sepa- 
rating. N. N. 


Compote of Gooseberries 


Top and tail one quart of goose- 
berries, which should not be very ripe. 
Make a pint of syrup and when it 
boils put in the gooseberries ; simmer 
until the fruit is nicely pulped and 
tender without being broken; then 
dish the gooseberries on a glass dish, 
boil down the syrup for four minutes, 
pour over the gooseberries and serve 
cold, 


Strawberry Custard 


Three heaping tablespoonfuls of 
powdered gelatin, four eggs, two cup- 
fuls of milk, two cupfuls of whipped 
cream, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of strawberry 
juice, some ripe strawberries and 
whipped cream for decoration, Put 
the gelatin into a saucepan, add sugar, 
milk, salt and the eggs slightly beaten. 
Stir over a slow fire till they thicken 
slightly, then strain into a basin. 
When cool add strawberry juice 
and the whipped cream. Pour into 
a square, wet mold. Turn out when 
set and decorate with whipped and 
sweetened cream strawberries. 
L. H. L. 

Nuggets 

Mold freshly mashed potatoes into 
which have been whipped milk, butter 
and a little salt, into large egg-shaped 
balls. Stand them on end on a but- 
tered pie plate, slice off a little of 
the top and scoop out the center, 
making a hole as large as an ordinary 
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egg. Into this well break an egg, 
replace the top, brush over with 
beaten egg and bake in a quick oven 
until well browned. A. H. Q. 


Lamb Hash 


Mix two cupfuls of finely chopped 
cold cooked lamb and two cupfuls 
of chopped cold potatoes. Add to them 
one-third teaspoonful of black pep- 
per, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
nutmeg. Melt four tablespoonfuls 
of butter in an iron spider, add one 
medium-sized onion and a large red 
pepper chopped fine; cook five min- 
utes without browning. Add _ the 
lamb, mix thoroughly, add one cup- 
ful of chicken stock or cream and 
cook ten minutes. [ress hash to one 
side of spider to form half a circle ; 
let it brown and then turn brown side 
upon a hot platter. Garnish with 
strips of pimento and parsley. A. I’. 


Cherry Pudding 


Butter a round quart mold and 
nearly fill it with fine, ripe, pitted 
cherries. Make a batter with four 
eggs, one and one-quarter cupfuls of 
milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt and six 
tablespoonfuls of sifted flour (sifted 
after measuring). Beat all together 
until smooth and light, pour it over 
the cherries in the mold, put on a 
tight-fitting cover and boil the pud- 
ing for one hour and a half. If time 
is limited make individual puddings 
in cups and steam for half an hour. 
Serve with liquid sauce, flavored with 
lemon or almond and made very 
sweet. M. F. S. 


Compote of Strawberries 


Take fine, not too ripe strawber- 
ries, wash them and let them drain, 
then put into boiling syrup and let 
them boil up once; care must be taken 
that they do not separate; put them 
in a compote dish and strain the 
syrup over them. Raspberries and 
currants are nice used in the same 
way. 
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How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


IS approaching the season of the 
year when the work of cooking 
must be planned in relation to the 
heat generated in both our bodies and 
kitchens. Continual cold meals are 
neither appetizing nor entirely health- 
ful, but to spend hours over the hot 
range is exhausting and to a certain 
extent wasteful. The daily meals 
should be so planned as to permit as 
much as possible of the cooking to be 
done in the early part of the day. 

. We have had reason to know that 
the doctrine of abolishing desserts is 
regarded as rank heresy. One feels 
excommunicated from the fellowship 
of the elect after she has dared ad- 
vance the theory in public. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the time to do away with 
the dessert is in winter, when the en- 
tire day’s meals are composed of 
concentrated foods to which the des- 
sert adds unnecessary labor, expense 
and amount of food. But the spring 
and summer desserts should in gen- 
eral be fruits, raw, cooked or entering 
into the composition of the dish. 
Fruit and vegetables can hardly be 
used too freely at this time. 

In planning the bills of fare, begin 
with the idea that work over a hot 
stove and in a hot kitchen is to be 
reduced as far as possible. Bake 
bread on the days when meat is to be 
roasted. If made desserts are desired, 
make them on this same day. Very 
few people tire even of a single variety 
of fresh fruits, and strawberries can 
be used frequently. Rhubarb should 
be freely used, stewed, baked, in com- 
potes, puddings and pies. It is good 
cooked with other fruits. 

Never throw away the smallest left- 
over portion of fruits of any kind. 
‘Because of the method of fertiliza- 
‘tion in use in many of the foreign 
countries, cooked fruits are used there 
‘much more freely than raw. Almost 
all fruits may be cooked together in a 
syrup and served as an agreeable ac- 
cessory or course in a meal. The ber- 
ries soon cook soft, and must be 
treated carefully to preserve both 


shape and flavor, but strawberries, 
pineapple, cherries and apricots are 
delicious together. Cherries, plums 
and apricots; cherries and apples; 
cherries, pineapple and rhubarb; rhu- 
barb and prunes, or figs or dates, are 
all good cooked and served together. 

It is best at all times to present food 
in an attractive manner. It is posi- 
tively necessary during the warm 
months that it should be cooked and 
served in such a way as to incite and 
assist the appetite. Remember that 
variety does not mean cooking five 
different kinds of vegetables at one 
meal, but presenting seven different 
dinners during those several days and 
not monotonously repeating them on 
the same days the following week. 
Meat must be reduced in quantity 
during the warmer months and the 
fruits and vegetables substituted. It 
is far better to have a dinner of a 
good soup, vegetables and fruit than 
one in which meat plays too great a 
share. 

When pies are to be made, make the 
pastry the day before and let it re- 
main in a cool place until morning. 
Then make the pie early in the day 
when the oven is in good condition 
and the cook fresh and ready for work. 
If a coal stove must be used, learn 
to run it so that the heat is held in the 
stove and oven and not permitted to 
radiate into the room. A _ red-hot 
stove is heating all the air about it, 
but not the oven in it. 

When fresh fruit is not available 
for breakfast, use marmalade and the 
left-over canned fruit, which it is bet- 
ter not to carry over to another season. 

Use the chafing dish for Sunday 
night teas, and plan the week’s work 
ahead so that time, energy and money 
may be saved and you have time to 
enjoy God’s out-of-doors. There are 
times when the sight and sound of the 
birds are better for you and yours than 
any pie or cake that was ever baked ; 
when one needs to be Mary choosing 
the better part than Martha encum- 
bered with (too) many things. 
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The Institute's Real Work 


The Institute is an experiment station for testing household apparatus. Inquir- 
ies concerning such are answered free through these pages, or by letter if stamp ia 
inclosed. During the summer months the rooms of the Institute are open on Tu ys, 


2 to 5; Saturdays, 1o to 12. 


HE Massachusetts Agricultural 

College had a Farmer's Insti- 

tute Week a while ago, during 
which several sessions were devoted 
to home economics. In one of the 
lectures given by Mrs Ellen H. Rich- 
ards of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology she said: * The time 
has come when it is as necessary for 
the woman to know about household 
devices as about food. There should 
be a place where these things could be 
tried and definite scientific informa- 
tion obtained as to their time, fuel or 
labor-saving qualities.” 

Mrs Richards described what Good 
Housekeeping Institute is endeavoring 
to do and its conductors believe it is 
doing. In the beginning of anything 
the way has to be found through ex- 
perimentation and by the trial and 
success method. The child does not 
often stand upon its feet and walk 
ott. The Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute is young; it is a pioneer; it is 
just beginning to walk, and it has 
much to learn, but it is a scientific 
laboratory station for research work 
in household apparatus and it is grow- 
ing and expanding. The work done 
here is performed, not from the 
housekeeper’s point of view alone, but 
from that of the physical laboratory. 
Every effort is being made to learn 
the value of an article from the point 
of view of what it saves. 

It is not any more sufficient that an 
article be theoretically good and work 
well from the point of view of me- 
chanics than it is enough to have 
a food theoretically digestible. The 
value of food lies in mon it does or 
does not yield. The value of any 
household device lies in what it does 
or does not save. 

In the April number there was an 
article by Professor Norton in which 
the amount of heat wasted by the or- 
dinary cooking devices was discussed, 
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with the question of a remedy. This 
is one of the great points at issue. 
For example: Do fireless cookers save 
fuel? Do they really save labor and 
time? And if they do, is this ac- 
complished with as good a result? 
One can save time by mangling in- 
stead of ironing clothes, but if she 
desires a polish on table linen a 
mangle will not give it. 

One can save time in many ways, 
but the question should be, “ How can 
one save time and labor and produce 
as good a result? Where shall the 
labor be placed?” 

Now this is the question the 
woman needs to ask, for there are 
so-called labor-saving devices which 
merely put the work in another place 
or emphasize it in another way. The 
question of the family dish-washer 
is one of these. There is a demand 
for a dish-washer, but why? What 
does the labor of dish-washing in- 
volve?. First, collection of dishes; 
second, preparation for washing; 
third, washing; fourth, rinsing; fifth, 
drying. 

What does using a dish-washer 
necessitate? The same collection and 
preparation, then an arrangement of 
dishes so that the water may reach 
all parts (and no family or hotel dish- 
washer takes all the dishes at once, 
none washes the more difficult uten- 
sils), then a carrying of water, pump- 
ing or pouring it over the dishes, and 
if they are rinsed as they should be, 
the first water must be removed, clear 
water carried and pumped over them. 
They must be removed, and in many 
if not most cases dried or polished. 
Being dried a few times without pol- 
ishing probably gives a proper result, 
but unless there is a large quantity of 
very hot water used, the dishes will 
soon begin to show a thin film of 
grease. - 

Where is the gain? Merely in nat 
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putting one’s hands in dishwater. 
One need not do that, anyhow. There 
should be a table or tray on wheels, 
so that all the dishes can be removed 
from the table at once and carried 
from the sink to the pantry at one 
trip. These, and good, hot soapy 
water, clean, dry towels and a dish 
mop, make the washing of dishes as 
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simple a matter as any dish-washer 
yet seen. It is to be hoped that a 
thoroughly satisfactory machine will 
soon be made. Meantime, sit down 
and think over the problem, that you 
yourselves may see where labor 
may be saved with actual results and 
where you waste labor im trying to 
save it. 


Casserole 


No 69—Robinson Clay Products 

‘ Coa, Akron, O. Excellent covered 

round casseroles with handle at 

side; unglazed on outside, finished 
with a brown glaze on interior. 


Nursery Necessities 


No 70—Walker Gordon Labora- 
tory Co, 793 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Milk sterilizer, nursery 
refrigerator ; utensils, measures, etc, 

- for preparation and heating of 
' modified milk. The equipment is 
in compact space and so packed as 
to permit of carrying when travel- 
‘ing. A most complete and satis- 
factory collection of actual nursery 
"necessities. 


les Conn Freezer 


No 71—Alaska Freezer, Alaska 
‘Freezer Co, Winchendon, Mass. A 
: well-made freezer with a split spoon 
ie « dasher, protected machinery, and 

‘a wooden pail which has been 

‘ treated with a preparation to make 
it waterproof. The freezer has a 
* holder which admits of its being 

securely fastened while in opera- 
tion. 


Mop Wringer 


No 72—One Twist Mop Wringer 
and Duplex Yacht Mop, Sanitary 
Stamped Wares & Specialties Co, 
293 W 134th Street, New York 
City. A well-made and durable 
galvanized pail with cone-shaped 
strainer in one end, in which the 
wringing of the cotton mop with 
round head is accomplished by 
twisting it either way. 

Lid Rack 

No 73—A Lid Rack, Roth Broth- 
ers, 11 W 26th Street, New York 
City. A simple, practical rack to 
be screwed to the wall, in which tin 
lids of various sizes may be held 
by the wire holders. 


Preserve Jar 
No 74—Economy Jars, Kerr 
Glass Mfg Co, Portland, Ore. Pre- 
serve jars with wide mouth, having 
a patent top, which can be used 
without rubber rings. 
Culinary Jar 
No 75—Whitall Tatum Co, 46 
Barclay Street, New York City. A 
set of glass jars with glass stoppers 
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and inserted labels, to be used in 
holding dry groceries. 


Bread Knife 


No 76—Lightning Bread Knife, 
Clark & Parsons Co, Oakland, Me. 
A well-made, durable, good-cutting, 
notched bread and cake knife of 
high grade steel. 


Flour Sifter 


No 77—The Shaker Sifter, Re- 
public Metalware Co, Buffalo, N Y. 
This flour sifter is held in one hand 
and shaken back and forth. Con- 
tents are sifted into the right place 
and not over the table, as the shak- 
ing does not need to be vigorous. 

Water Iron 
_ No 78—American, Griswold Mfg 
Co, Erie, Pa. For making wafers 
for ice cream cones. 

Hot Pan Lifter 

No 79—Corrugated Metal Mf: 
Co, Emporia, Kan. A galvaniz 
iron pincher with jaws, to use in 
removing hot pans from oven or 

stove. 


Alcohol Cup 


No 80—Vulcan Heater, Wm H. 
Crane Co, 16 W 32d Street, New 
York City. A simple, handy, alu- 

“minum cup with an open saucer 
in which alcohol may be 
’ burned to heat contents of cup. 


Clothesline Tightener 


No 8l—Norton’s Clothesline 
Tightener, Mills E. Norton, Win- 
sted, Ct. A simple, workable, gal- 
vanized iron pulley to be used on 
an endless clothesline, so that line 
can be tightened at any time with- 
out removing from poles. This 
does not interfere with line being 
removed when desired. 


Curtain Rod Holder 


No 82—Snap Curtain Rod 
Holder, Blake Signal & Mfg Co, 


246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Well-made brass holders to be at-_, 
tached to casing by screws, in which 
rod holds securely when snapped 
into place. 
Quick Cooker 

No 83—Waterless Quick Cooker, 
Stransky & Co, 17th Street & Union 
Square, New York City. A -cov- 
ered saucepan of Stransky ware 
with double bottom and removable 
pad. This device cooks the food 
by steam in place of boiling, yet 
prevents scorching of food if left 
too long on stove. 


Dutch Oven 


No 84—Cooper Trivet and Dutch 
Oven Attachment, Phillips & But 
torff Mfg Co, Nashville, Tenn. Au 
open reflecting oven, to be attached 
to the ordinary open fire grate. 
The trivet will hold flatirons or a 
saucepan, and the oven has a rack 
on which articles can be placed. 
The rods permit adjustment near 
or far from grate. The apparatus 
is well made and of value where 
heat from grate could be utilized 
for cooking purposes. 

Leaf Hinge 

No 85—Gamble Leaf Hinge, 
Gamble Hinged Music Co, 2305 
Willard Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Con. 
sists of strips of stitched, gummed 
cambric of convenient size and 
width for holding leaves of music, 
manuscript, etc, securely in place, 
yet permitting them to lie flat when 
open. 

Electric Light Saver 

No 86—Dim-a-lite, Di-e-lite 
Mfg Co, 4901 Stenton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A device to be 
screwed in socket and incandescent 
light attached. By pulling the at- 
tached strings light and power car 
be reduced. 
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Readers Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


Children’s Food 


“ My particular need is the knowl- 
edge of how to properly feed my chil- 
dren, particularly the one aged seven, 
just going to school,” writes Mrs 
A. E. L, 

It is obviously impossible to reply 
in a few short paragraphs to an in- 
quiry of this character, for there are 
comparatively few rules which can be 
laid down for the feeding of children. 
Diet is to such an extent an individual 
question, being modified by all the 
existing conditions, that what one 
child can eat another cannot. It is 
knowledge of the needs of the devel- 
oping organism, of the physiology of 
digestion, of the principle of nutri- 
tion, that is needed, not a few sugges- 
tions. 

A nourishing diet must be supplied 
throughout the entire period of 
growth, and this means the proper 
cooking as well as the selection of 
what is to be eaten. When a child's 
digestion is normal and its life an 
active one, including sufficient outdoor 
exercise, the child can eat ordinarily 
of the plain, wholesome food given to 
‘the family. It requires milk, well- 
cooked and prepared cereals, cooked 
fruits, an abundance of fats in cream, 
butter, bacon, and, if necessary, suet 
pudding, and sugar in the right place, 
time and circumstances. 

There are far many more specific 
directions, which can and should be 
given, as to the cooking and eating of 
the food than the selection of it. 
Cereals, in their proper form, eaten in 
a proper way, are undoubtedly good 
for children, but they must be thor- 
oughly cooked and masticated in 
order to be assimilated. Otherwise 
trouble undoubtedly ensues. And to 
urge the child to eat the cereal he does 
not want by covering it with sugar is 
a gross dietetic error. 

Cracked wheat seems to have gone 


out of fashion, but properly cooked 
and eaten with cream or creamy milk, 
it is one of the vest and usually most 
liked cereals for children. Corn- 
meal is more adapted to the winter 
months, but it is in general a useful 
food in overcoming constipation ; bar- 
ley is an easily digested article, and 
farina is a valuable nursery food. 

The well-cooked, gelatinous broths 
made of good meat and bone, with the 
addition of vegetables or farinaceous 
preparations, are nourishing, and when 
well made are palatable and enjoved. 
Thick soups, such as cream and vege- 
table, are very valuable. The meats 
should be simple: steak, chops, certain 
roasts, but not made-over dishes, un- 
less cream of chicken or something of 
that character. 

Perhaps the main point of empha- 
sis is that the foods should be deli- 
ciously cooked, and prettily served. 
Children are sensitive creatures, and 
often will not or cannot eat when the 
food is presented unattractively. One 
is very apt to think hearty boys who 
grub in the dirt do not even notice, 
but they do, and they should, for their 
manners and general deportment are 
being formed by the things they see 
and hear about them. 

There should be an insistence upon 
breakfast eaten slowly. The habit of 
bolting the food is the root of many 
difficulties, perhaps not occurring until 
later years. And every effort should 
be made to keep the child as well as 
the adult from eating hurriedly and 
overmuch when nervous or fatigued. 

Don't let the boy or girl go break- 
fastless to school. 

Don't let the child bolt its food. 

Don’t discourage conversation with 
meals. 

Don’t scold when the child is eat- 
ing. 

Don't be afraid of its eating too 
much of wholesome things. 
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Shall Girls Play with the Boys? 


Shoula Mrs A. J. L. let her girls 
play outdoors with their brothers? 

Why not? Surely in childhood Na- 
ture does not recognize differentiation 
of sex, and if there are to be healthy 
mothers as well as fathers, plenty of 
good, wholesome outdoor exercise is 
required. Boys and girls are different, 
even from the beginnings of life, but 
it is a false idea of the nature of life 
as a whole which makes artificial 
standards and barriers before Nature 
has accentuated the difference. There 
is no reason why running, jumping, 
swimming, rowing, skating, riding, 
cycling, climbing trees and fences and 
doing those things which old-fash- 
ioned prejudices call ‘ tomboyish- 
ness’ should be confined to boys. 
There is a limit beyond which neither 
boy nor girl should go, but when the 
muscular frame is developing, the 
nerve cells are easily excited and stim- 
ulated, and the use of the smaller, 
finer muscles leads to disaster. The 
girl as well as boy should be urged 
to indulge in the hearty, wholesome, 
outdoor life which leads to that ab- 
normal appetite possessed by “ John” 
but not sufficiently shown by “ Mary.” 

Our correspondent also asks for 
help in moral training and govern- 
ment. 

Children are healthy animals, some- 
what devoid of what we choose to 
call the moral sense. They can be 
trained in just the same way as ani- 
mals, by repetition of the same act in 
mind or body until it becomes a habit. 
They are most imitative, assimilative 
and keenly alive to injustice. Moral 
ideas cannot be inculcated except by 
the example and reasonableness of 
those about them. The underlying 
principle is the one used in good kin- 
dergartens, the community spirit. The 
child should not be punished or rep- 
rimanded because you do not like it 
or because he “has hurt Mother,” 
but because it is against the law, be- 
hind which is the whole force of the 
universe. The entire secret of moral 
training lies in exactly the same thing 
as the secret of good teaching—awak- 
ening and keeping the child’s interest 


until he wants to do the thing for 


himself. 
To Keep Pimentos 


A subscriber asks how to keep 
pimentos when they have been re- 
moved from the tin. If she will pour 
off the juice from the sweet peppers 
when they are taken from the can, 
and cover them with cold water, re- 
newing this each day, they will keep 
in a cold place for some little time. 
A suspicion of mold merely indicates 
that they should be heated through 
and this form of bacterial life de- 
stroyed. 

Homemade Yeast 


I am fifty miles from a place where I 
can buy bread or yeast. ave struggled 
with dry yeast cakes and messes of potato 
yeast until I am utterly discouraged. Can 
you and will you tell in your columns how 
to make homemade yeast and how to use it? 
Mrs W. S. T. 


Yeasts are the natural agents which 
produce the phenomenon called fer- 
mentation, that which underlies the 
process of making alcoholic liquors 
and bread. There are many kinds of 
yeast plants, and the commercial 
product called yeast is simply the par- 
ticular species which has been culti- 
vated for a special object. The origi- 
nal start of yeast presupposes no 
yeast to be had, but this is now un- 
necessary, even fifty miles from a 
store, for dry yeast cakes contain the 
cultivated plant desired. 

The best liquid yeast is usually 
made with potatoes, it being claimed 
that the potato starch forms the best 
medium for the growth of the yeast 
plant. It certainly ferments more 
rapidly, yet keeps sweet longer, than 
flour yeast. The following is Miss 
Parloa’s recipe for hop yeast, given in 
the Young Housekeeper : 


Put a tablespoonful of hops in one quart 
of cold water and place on the fire. Now 
pare and grate into a tin pan three large 
uncooked potatoes. When the hops and 
water begin to boil, strain the boiling water 
on the grated potatoes. Place the pan with 
the potatoes and hop water on the stove, and 
stir until the mixture boils up. Take from 
the fire, and add one tablespoonful of salt 
and two of granulated sugar. Let this mix- 
ture stand until it is lukewarm; then add 
half a cupful of liquid yeast, or half a cake 
of compressed yeast dissolved in one-fourth 
of a cupful of water (or one cake of dry 
yeast dissolved in one cupful of lukewarm 
water). Pour the mixture into a _ large 
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earthen bowl which has been thoroughly 
heated. Cover, and set in a warm place for 
six hours. In that time the yeast should be 
so well risen that it is foamy all through. 
Now pour this into a stone jar, or into two 
preserve jars (the jars should be not more 
than half full), and put in a cold place, but 
not where the yeast will freeze. This yeast 
will keep three or four weeks. Made in this 
way it is called liquid yeast. 

In using, take the recipe for bread 
given in the March number of Goop 
HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, and use 
one-half cupful of liquid in place of 
the one-half cake of compressed yeast. 
Remember, that in making the yeast 
the essential points are, first, that the 
water put on the potatoes shall be 
actually boiling; that the yeast cakes 
shall be as fresh as can be secured, 
and never added until the mixture 
becomes lukewarm, or the veast plant 
will be killed. 


Bread Made with Dry Yeast 

For three loaves there will be re- 
quired two quarts of flour, three cup- 
fuls of lukewarm water, one yeast 
cake, one tablespoonful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of shortening and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Sift the flour in the 
bread pan. Break up the yeast cake 
and put it in a quart bowl; then add 
a cupful of the water and mash with 
a spoon until the yeast and water are 
well mixed. Beat in one cupful of 
the flour. Cover the bowl and set in 
a warm place for two hours. At the 
end of that time the batter should be 
a perfect sponge. Add to the sponge 
the pint of warm water, half the short- 
ening and the salt and sugar. Stir this 
mixture into the flour and mix well 
with a spoon. Sprinkle the molding 
board thickly with flour, and, turning 
the dough upon it, knead for twenty 
minutes, using as little flour as pos- 
sible. 

At the end of this time the ball of 
dough should be soft, smooth and 
elastic. Place the dough in the bowl 
and rub the second spoonful of short- 
ening over it. Cover with a clean 
towel and then with a tin or wood 
cover. Set the bowl in a warm place 
and let it rise overnight. In the morn- 
ing the dough will have increased to 
three times its original volume, and 
will be a perfect sponge. Knead it in 
the bowl for five minutes—do not 


use flour—and then shape into three 
loaves. Put these in the pans, prick 
and let the loaves rise to twice their 
size, then bake in a moderately hot 
oven for fifty minutes. 


Pastry Flour 

“Just what is meant by pastry 
flour?” asks Mrs C. E. H. 

There are many varieties of the 
wheat grain known to grower and 
miller, but they may all be classified 
into two great divisions called winter 
and spring, or soft and hard. The 
wheat grain is composed of an outer 
covering, removed before milling, 
three lavers of bran, a layer of gluten 
cells, and the center cells of the grain, 
the main content of which is starch. 
The relative proportion of starch anid 
gluten in the grain depends upon soil. 
climate and the season in which it is 
grown. 

Winter wheat is a soft grain, con- 
taining a large proportion of starch 
and a small amount of gluten; spring 
wheat is a hard, tough grain which 
contains a much larger proportion of 
gluten and a proportionally smaller 
amount of starch. The flour made 
from the latter is usually known as 
bread flour, while that made from the 
winter wheat is designated pastry. 
This need not be true; that is, bread 
flour may be made from either, but 
there is a difference in the flour and 
the way it acts. 

It may be stated as a general rule 
that the best bread flour is that which 
takes a large amount of liquid; a 
good pastry flour is one that takes a 
small amount of liquid. Bread flour 
is granular to the touch; pastry flour 
smooth and velvety. [read flour 
readily sifts through the fingers; pas- 
try flour retains the impression of 
the hand. Good bread flour is apt 
to be more yellow than pastry flour 
because of the larger amount of gluten 
it contains. When it is claimed that 
one general flour will make both good 
bread and pastry, be it pies or cake. 
then it is not a sufficiently good bread 
flour, <A_ really good bread flour 
makes tough pies and cake, while pas- 
try flour makes dry, hard, stiff bread. 
It is economy to use the two kinds, 
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to learn to distinguish them, and in 
general the cook book recipes are 
written for the use of the two. 


Bar le Duc Jelly 


The general opinion among those 
who have had the most experience in 
those things is that this French jelly 
cannot be made with marked success 
in this country. Mrs Linda Hull 
Larned gives the following directions : 
“ Make a currant jelly and when put- 
ting it in the glasses add whole cur- 
rants from which the seeds have been 
removed. When perfectly cold cover 
with melted parattin one-eighth of an 
inch thick and keep in a cool, dry 
place. Do not let it freeze. When 
jelly breaks through the paraffin it is 
because the paraflin has been put on 
too soon, or it is not thick enough, or 
the jelly is kept in a damp or warm 
place and it ferments slightly.” 

Following are Mrs Janet McKenzie 
Hill’s directions, given in Cooking for 
Two: “ Take selected gooseberries or 
currants of large size, one by one, 
aid with tiny embroidery scissors 
carefully cut the skin on one side, 
making a slit of perhaps one-fourth 
an inch, Through this, with a sharp 
needle, remove the seeds, one at a 
time, to preserve the shape of the fruit. 
Take the weight of the fruit) in 
strained honey, and, when hot, add the 
prepared fruit. ‘et simmer three or 
four minutes. Carefully skim out the 
fruit. Reduce the syrup, at a gentle 
simmer, to the desired consistency. 
Pour over the fruit. Then store as 
jelly.” 

Mint Jelly 

Take two pounds of apples, pre- 

pare and cook for apple jelly. To 


each quart of juice allow one-fourth 
cupful of lemon juice, two bunches of 
garden mint and three cupfuls of 
sugar. Wash and dry the mint leaves, 
strip from the stalks and chop very 
fine. Add the leaves to the apples 
before these are entirely cooked. 
Strain the juice, add sugar and cook 
as for jelly, adding lemon juice and 
coloring with green color paste just 
before putting in the glasses. This 
in reply to Mrs A. M. W. 
Frying 

Why will Mrs M’s French fried po- 
tatoes not brown unless left in fat 
until they are too hard? 

In frying any raw food not pro- 
tected by a coating of egg, the fat 
cannot be as hot as when frying such 
articles as croquettes, etc. Thus it 
is necessary to fry a few at a time, 
for the cold material cools the fat 
below browning or frying point. 
Without actually seeing what occurs, 
the inference drawn is that an attempt 
is made to fry too many potatoes at 
a time, or too rapidly. Fry a few at 
a time and let the fat heat again be- 
fore putting in the next lot. 


To Clear Bouillon 


After straining the broth, return to 
the kettle and bring to boiling point. 
Beat the white of one egg with one- 
half cupful of cold water until well 
mixed. Crush the shell and add it 
to the egg. Put this in the hot bou- 
illon. Boil three minutes. Place on the 
back part of the stove for a few min- 
utes to settle and strain through a 
cheesecloth. Wring out the cloth in 
cold water before straining. If the 
bouillon is too light in color, add cara- 
mel. 
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* After a six days’ ride on the train, 
our two small children were not even 
tired. Our lunch basket contained a 
bottle of malted milk, one dozen of 
the best apples | could buy, one dozen 
oranges, a few bananas and four 
boxes of graham, oatmeal and other 
wholesome crackers. At noon, and 
sometimes for breakfast, we went to 
the dining car. The rest of the time 
we ate from our basket, hot water 
heing added for the malted milk. The 
quantity of fruit used kept the chil- 
dren in fine condition, and was much 
better than the usual lunches. A big 
box of new kindergarten materials 
kept the children busy and was 
enough to supply all the other chil- 
dren in the car. Each child had his 
own little suit case containing his 
gown, a pretty wrapper, with slippers 
to match, and toilet articles. Bed- 
time came at six, as at home, with the 
basket supper at five. The porters 
seemed willing to make up the beds 
at six, for an extra tip. The ages of 
the children were five and six years. 


H. F. U. 


# The fading of colored articles is 
due often, not to the washing, but to 
the ironing. Too hot irons are used 
directly on the material, and this will 
more quickly fade delicate colors than 
any amount of washing. The effect 
is even worse than strong sunlight. 
Be sure that the article is evenly 
dampened and that the iron is only 
hot enough to smooth the wrinkles 
properly by firm, even pressure and 


you will have no more trouble from 
fading. Skirts must never be ironed 
across the gores, but up and down; 
otherwise the fit of the garment is 
ruined. M. C. L. 


# While in Italy I found a great deal 
of pleasure in illustrating books with 
the Italian photographs. These pho 
tographs are very inexpensive. I 
bought paper-covered books for thirty 
cents each. bought Hawthorne's 
Marble Faun for Rome, Lulwer 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii and 
Agnes of Sorrento for that locality, 
Howell’s Venice for Venice and 
George Eliot’s Romola for Florence. 
It is very easy to find photographs 
for the characters, as well as the 
scenes depicted in the text. These 
books I had bound for forty cents 
each. When in Scotland I illustrated 
The Lady of the Lake. The books 
make very charming souvenirs of 
travel. C. R. M. 


# Mothers and nurses who find it a 
very fatiguing business to push a baby 
carriage for the required number of 
hours a day will find that the pur- 
chase of a small camp chair adds 
greatly to their comfort. These 
chairs, which are very light, having a 
back and a canvas seat, may be bought 
for thirty-five cents, and are narrow 
enough to slip under the body of a 
baby carriage and rest upon the 
framework. Then when the weary 
mother comes to an inviting patch of 
dark shade on a hot day, or finds on 
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a blustering March morning a corner 
wholly sheltered from the wind, she 
may slip out her chair and settle com- 
fortably with her knitting or reading. 
On Morningside Hights in New 
York City few mothers consider their 
baby equipment complete without a 
camp chair. S. V. 


* Our city missionary association ex- 
tended its usefulness last spring by 
furnishing two bags with the neces- 
sary linen and clothing for the imme- 
diate relief and comfort of the sick 
poor. The bags contained sheets, pil- 
loweases, towels, nightgowns, ete. 
These bags were loaned for a month, 
unless it was found necessary to ex- 
tend the time. Later an infant's out- 
fit was added. These bags proved a 
boon in homes where comfort for the 
sick could not be supplied by the fam- 
ily. The bags and their contents are 
put in perfect condition each time they 
are returned before being sent out 
again. M.D. F. 


* In laundering skirts made of pique, 
cotton goods or of woolen material, 
it is better to pin them to the line by 
the waistband so that they will hang 
straight down, instead of by the hem. 
If pinned at the top they will shrink 
evenly all around instead of sagging 
as they too often do by the other 
method, A.B. 


** Pineapples are an acid fruit and 
therefore should be eaten with salt 
instead of sugar,” was the assertion 
of a writer in the January number, 
Everyone who knows the real pine- 
apple, in Florida, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and other sub-tropical or tropical 
climes where it grows, feels like ris- 
ing and declaiming against this unin- 
tentional maligning of its sweetness. 
It is anything but acid, being, in its 
naturally matured, ripened condition, 
one of the fruits richest in extremely 
sweet juice, so sweet that it requires 
no sugar at all, and thus, eaten au na- 
turel, is one of the most delicious and 
wholesome of fruits. As most people 


know, it is virtually a digester of it- 
self or in itself, having a peculiar di- 
property 


yestive sometimes called 
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“ vegetable pepsin,” nearly related to 
trypsin, the name “ bromelin ” having 
been given it. It is too bad that 
Northerners in general should not 
know, from the woody things they 
buy up there, the real nature and con- 
stitution of this almost perfect type 
of succulent fruit, so tender that it 
may easily be cut with a_ fork. 
R. M. F. B., Florida. 

** Canners of pineapple have suc- 
ceeded remarkably in preserving the 
flavor and juiciness of the pineapple 
at its best. The Editors. 


Use a wire-covered asbestos mat 
for your iron stand. A rub over the 
wire scours the iron, while the as- 
bestos protects the ironing board. 


B. W. 


* When we built our house, we had, 
in the pantry, two good-sized drawers 
lined with zinc. These had covers 
hinged about halfway from front to 
back. They are the most satisfactory 
receptacles for bread and cake | have 
ever had. The cake drawer has a lock 
as a safeguard against predatory 
boys. M. J. 


* When a tent is closed it is about as 
interesting as a London fog. When 
open it is invaded by all sorts of 
creeping things. A rain storm of a 
few days covers everything with blue 
mold. I have evolved the following 
relief: First, start with a floor the 
size of the tent you require. Ten by 
twelve feet is a convenient size and 
shape. This should be raised six 
inches from the ground. Next, on 
this flooring, build a light framework 
with pointed roof. ‘The sides should 
be six feet in hight. Cover all this 
with wire netting, using a screen door 
for entrance. The roof, if so desired, 
may be covered with canvas or other 
material ; green burlap is desirable for 
this purpose and also for the inside 
curtains, which should be hung from 
the top of the room on all sides and 
so arranged that they may easily roll 
up and down, simply tying them with 
tape. I advise the green burlap be- 
cause of its cool, restful tone, which 
alleviates the glare from the canvas. 
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Over this screened room spread the 
usual canvas “fly” that roofs and 
protects the ordinary tent, letting it 
extend well beyond the ends and sides. 
It also might be well to have flaps at 
the front and back to close in case 
of severe storms. For invalids, for 
tuberculous patients especially, | be- 
lieve this to be superior to any of the 
other out-of-door arrangements now 
in use. It is inexpensive; the cost of 
the outfit will probably not exceed 
that of the ordinary canvas tent. 
When not in use it can easily be taken 
apart and stored. The wire netting 
if carefully rolled and cared for will 
last for years. Belle Gray Taylor. 


# An adjustable closet seat, of which 
several styles are on the market, is 
indispensable to a mother traveling 
with small children. I have made a 
case of brown linen and shaped like 
a child’s school bag to carry mine in, 
Into this are fitted two pieces of heavy 
cardboard between which the seat is 
slipped. It can be carried: inconspic- 
uously to and from the toilet room, 
and when not in use fits into my suit 
case. C. M. 


® Friends who. have ‘recently had 
their kitchen remodeled had the fau- 
cets placed at the end of the sink, 
instead of in the middle. They think 
the saving on the dishes from fre- 
quent knocks is an item worth con- 


sidering. M. 


® Various members of my family 
have the cold cream habit, which is 
very well in its place, but most disas- 
trous to the towels with which the 
grease is wiped off. After several 
distressing discoveries, on my_ best 
towels, of large grease spots which 
laundering had not removed, I dis- 
tributed among the feminine portion 
of my family their brothers’ soft, old, 
discarded handkerchiefs, with strict 
injunctions to use them and spare the 
linen. They are marked “CC” with 
indelible ink in letters two inches high, 
so they are never confused with the 
handkerchiefs in ordinary service. They 
are sent down to the laundry like any 
towel or handkerchief, and now, when 


I sort the clean clothes, my house- 
wifely soul surveys with complacency 
the huge grease spots—not on my best 
embroidered towels. S. V. 


#@ When purchasing baby’s carriage 
we considered her comfort only, and 


chose a high perambulator without the 
convenient “ boot” for stowing par- 
cels. As baby’s daily airing is fre- 
quently a trip to market with Mother, 
I supplied the need of a parcel carrier 
by purchasing a market basket, four- 
teen inches long, nine inches wide and 
six inches deep. I had the handles 
removed and the harness maker placed 
two bits of strap with a buckle on the 
rim on one side so that I could place 
my basket on the gear of the buggy 
beneath the bed, and by means of the 
strap secure it to the springs in front. 
The basket was stained a dark green 
to match the carriage, so that it is 
not unsightly, and even if it were, | 
should be tempted to cling to it be- 
cause it is so very convenient when 
necessary, and removable when not 
necessary. E,. C. L. 


* Babies who seem hungry and fret- 
ful all the time are sometimes merely 
thirsty. All people do not realize that 
a baby gets thirsty, and that one or 
two teaspoonfuls of water a day is 
not all the baby needs. Instead of a 
spoon, procure a rubber nipple and 
ut it on any clean bottle of conven- 
ient size. If a bottle is used the child 
gets all the water he needs in a nat- 
ural manner, and does not soil his 
dress. Always have the water luke- 
warm. <A child, if accustomed to 
taking water in this manner, will take 
any kind of medicine readily if it is 
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first diluted with a little warm water 
and then put in his bottle. My baby 
is very strong and healthy and has 
taken water in this manner since he 
was a day old. He is now four 
months old, and takes an average of 
eight ounces a day. G. E. J. 


® Have your butcher slice your bacon 
on his dried beef slicer. Then crisp 
in oven and you will be eating bacon. 
This bacon will be the right degree of 
thickness (or thinness) for wrapping 
oysters for “* pigs in blankets.” B. W. 


® In building our pantry, we had our 
refrigerator put up two feet from the 
floor, against the north wall of the 
house. This brings the refrigerator 
shelves where they are easy to reach 
and clean and makes an excellent dry, 
cool “lockup” below for raisins, 
nuts, loaf sugar, chocolate, etc. A 
window at the back admits the ice in 
summer; leaving it open in winter 
makes ice unnecessary. There are 
separate steps to this window, so that 
the iceman is not obliged to track 
either kitchen or porch. M. J. 


# Marshmallows were recommended 
in a recent issue as an after treat- 
ment when the tonsils had been re- 
moved, etc. Please do suggest that 
the marshmallows be cut up if given 
to a young child. At a children’s 
party the presence of a physician in 
the room, who gave immediate aid, 
saved my little boy from choking to 
death. The sticky mass completely 
closed the epiglottis in such a way 
that the child could not move it. A 
few weeks later the little daughter 
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of a friend, out walking with her 
nurse (in Louisville, Ky), choked on 
one and died on the street before’ any- 
one realized what was the matter. 
Mrs W. R. D. 


# To avoid moving the lawn sprinkler 
from place to place, I made a small 
sled of 1 by 4 inch pine, 24 inches 
long, with % inch board nailed across 
the runners, which should be 20 inches 
apart. Then fasten the sprinkler on 
the sled, well toward the front, attach 
about 8 feet of rope to the sled by 
which to draw it and arrange the 
hose so it will run out back of the sled 
to prevent tipping over. The sprinkler 
can then be moved to any place on 
the lawn. W. E. Z. 


® When I am laying new matting I 
cut each width six inches longer than 
necessary. Then I ravel the ends and 
tie the cords together. When the mat- 
ting is taken up to be cleaned it can- 
not ravel out annoyingly and there is 
no waste. A. M. C, 


# In the spring when in need of fine 
soil for planting flower seeds, we 
utilize our rotary ash sifter. By plac- 
ing it over a barrel, one person can 
turn the handle while the other shov- 
els in the rough soil. The result is 


a barrel of fine soil, entirely free from 


lumps and stones. B. W. 


© Paper napkins to be used at a small 
party I put through the typewriter, 
and printed upon each one a toast. 
The guests were so entertained by 
these that it “ broke the ice;” it also 
saved me a large laundry bill. Michi- 
gan. 
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